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Home-Portraiture 
DAVID J. COOK 


ORTRAITURE is the first branch of 
photography, and home-portraiture — 
portraits taken in the home amid natural 

surroundings and everyday-life of the individ- 
ual — is the height of excellence in portraiture. 

There is no question but that photography is 
of great importance to the art-sciences, but it is 
in the home where it is most appreciated, and 
will live longest in the minds of the people — 
a faithful delineator of human form and feature, 
preserving to the memory and to future genera- 
tions the pictured expression of all that was once 
mortal of our loved ones. 

Home-portraiture has arrived, as one may 
easily ascertain for himself, if he will pay atten- 
tion to what is being done by the leaders in our 
profession, observe the illustrations which appear 
in the literary and art-magazines of today, and 
carefully note the exhibits hung in the halls 
and conventions devoted to art-photography. It 
is high time that every studio-proprietor be pre- 
pared to go into the homes of his patrons. He 
who would profit by the advice of the sage, will 
“take the tide at the flood,” and be assured that 
his steps will “lead up to fortune.” 

Undoubtedly we will not do away with the 
business-studio; but the artist-photographer is 
free to admit that the professional studio is not 
altogether conducive to true, pictorial treatment. 
The average studio — so unlike the home envi- 
ronment — must, necessarily, deprive the picture 
of much that is poetical, artistic and natural. 
The great expanse of glass and location of 
light-openings are entirely unconventional, and, 
while this is necessary in commercializing pho- 
tography, yet it is greatly at variance with con- 
ditions and light in which we live and move. 
Home-portraiture, then, is something more than 
conventional studio-lighting and posing. In fact, 
home-portraiture is unconventional portraiture, 
differentiated from the conventional in that the 
latter, while it may possess great merit as a 
photograph, lacks that spark of life which the 
home-atmosphere lends to the former —a living 
personality. And whereas the one, conforming 


to certain laws and rules of art, will be admired 
and forgotten, the other will long be cherished 
as being true to, and characteristic of, the indi- 
vidual. The photographer must show art-train- 
ing; for although a photograph be taken in the 
home, it does not necessarily make of it a 
picture. The inadequate effects of the unskilled, 
which may have satisfied once, will meet scant 
approval of the cultured classes, whose exacting 
demands tax one’s ingenuity to the utmost. 
Unquestionably it is more difficult, from a 
technical standpoint, to get a satisfactory picture 
in the home than in the studio, and the pho- 
tographer is still confronted with that great 
question of what not to include in the picture. 
Indeed, it calls for high order of intelligence 
and taste of what is fitting. One cannot be too 
critical. Simplicity in this, as in almost every- 
thing, marks the finished result. On this ac- 
count at-home portraiture is not likely to be 
overdone, and it offers exceptional opportunities 
to the initiated, for the public is willing to pay 
handsomely for Mapr-at-Home Portraits, 
with their air of refinement and artistic finish. 
Reference has been made to conventional 
studio-lighting and posing, and one will do well 
to bear this in mind, particularly as theatrical 
effects are only at home upon the stage. Simple 
posing, unstudied (in the ordinary sense), yet 
studied “homey” effects are what is wanted. 
The true artist hides the artifice. Home-em- 
ployment may be both natural and highly artis- 
tic. Call to mind the mother and babe — in 
arms, in the cradle, in the chair, or at luncheon, 
or at play; the growing child — arranging 
flowers, at studies, in doorway, or at the window ; 
the young lady or gentleman — at the piano, at 
the table, before the fire; the adult members 
of the family — reading, at work, at desk, before 
book-eases, etc. It does not call for much imag- 
ination. Poses readily suggest themselves. 
Considering the question of lighting, we 
should aim to have the rays so fall on the sub- 
ject that the principal part of the picture is in 
strongest light. This is about all, with the ex- 
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ception that strong reflected light may be re- 
quired to balance the too concentrated direct 
light. It may be taken, in general, that the 
stronger the direct light—-except in special 
cases — the stronger the reflected light required. 
The stronger the direct light, the deeper and 
sharper the shadows ; and dense, dead shadows 
are not desirable, as a usual thing, in portraiture. 
Other than this, it will take care of itself, as the 
light, usually coming from a small source, will 
provide ample base to the picture and make for 
stability. One who is master of his light, will 
have no great difficulty and can make as beauti- 
ful effects in the home as in the workshop; for 
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be it known that this forms the basis of a picture. 
In the absence of light, we have shadow. More 
of it, means just that much less shadow. The 
more intense the light, the deeper the shadow. 
It emphasizes, while shadow subdues. The one 
counterbalances the other. The one should pre- 
dominate ; and that part of the picture which is 
most prominent, or of principal interest, should 
be in strongest light. Light travels in straight 
lines. It is obvious, then, if proper distribution 
over the subject or individual is not obtained, it 
is due to either of the following causes: the sub- 
ject was too close to the source of light and is 
without gradations —a “soot and whitewash ” 
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effect; too far from the source of light and is 
without contrast — a dead, spiritless effect ; too 
far back of the light and is without relief —a 
flat, washed-out effect; too far in front of the 
light and is without roundness —a silhouette 
effect. If the source of the light is too high, the 
cast-shadows run lengthwise of the face; if too 
low, the shadows fall across the face. In either 
ease the result is a disfigurement. The cardi- 
nal principles making for a pleasing picture, as 
well as a portrait, are contrast, relief, gradations 
and roundness. 

Screens are hardly necessary; for if the op- 
erator is not to tire the subject, exposure must 
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be very brief, and hence all light entering the 
room is necessary. Of course, if the windows 
extend to the floor, or only bust-portraits are 
wanted, then screening the lower portion of the 
windows is desirable. In_ bust-portraiture the 
light should fall on the subject at an angle of 
45 degrees, if possible, as this angle of light 
falling from the front, top and side, brings out 
the greatest degree of modeling. The head 
should represent a ball in roundness, and, as we 
are representing a round object on a flat surface, 
it is necessary that we obtain, by light and 
shade, perfect roundness and gradations. The 
greater the number of tones, which blend the ex- 
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treme highlights on the one hand, and the abso- 
lute shadows on the other, the more pleasing the 
effect. It is true that very pretty effects may 
be obtained from all side-light, front-light or 
even back-light, if not too strong; but such are 
more properly “studies,” and not portraits of 
individuals. Aside from bust, or head and 
shoulder portraits, so-called studio- or portrait- 
lightings should not be striven for, else the 
home-effect is lacking, and the portrait might as 
well have been the product of the professional 
studio. Since head and shoulder portraits are 
demanded, however, in the home, a brief descrip- 
tion of the * Line,” ** Rembrandt ” (three-quarter 
and profile), * Portrait or Painters” lighting, 
and full shadow-effects, may not be amiss. In 
brief, the rules are these: The subject should 
be placed at right angles to the source of light, 
and distant from it, twice its height. It should 
be back of it, or to one side, the width of the 
light. That is to say, assuming that the light 
is five feet high (after screening off the lower 
portion), and then assuming that the width of the 
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light is four feet, the subject would then be four 
feet back of it and on a line ten feet distant 
from the source of the light and at right angles 
to it. The lower portion of the light should be 
screened off on a line with the height of the 
subject’s head, or until the light falls from above 
at an angle of 45 degrees. The reflector should 
be placed at an angle of 45 degrees, both facing 
the light and the subject, on a direct line, and 
to the front of the shadow side of the subject. 
The light, then being caught by the reflector, 
bounds off at right angles and illuminates the 
shadows without throwing cross lights and de- 
stroying modeling. The reflector should be 
white oilcloth, and at least the size of the light- 
opening (twice this size would be better). As 
to distance in front of subject, this depends upon 
the strength of the direct light, the complexion 
and color of draperies. If the draperies are 
dark in tone or nonactinic, the reflected light 
will need to be greater than if the general effect 
were light. A dark, ruddy or bronzed com- 
plexion also requires stronger reflected light 
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than a light complexion. The rule should be to 
place the reflector at such a distance that flesh- 
tones can easily be seen in the deepest shadows 
of the face, but not so close that the general 
contours of the shadows cast by the features of 
the face are destroyed. For the average sub- 
ject —the reflector being the size of the light- 
opening — the distance will be about the width 
of the light. That would be — basing our cal- 
culations on the figures as given —about four 
feet. 

The light arranged as herein described, re- 
lector and subject properly placed, the procedure 
is as follows: For a portrait or painter’s-light- 
ing, direct the attention of the subject toward 
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the source of the light until the shadow cast by 
the nose is seen to run diagonally across the 
shadow side of the face, the apex terminating 
at, but not quite joining, the outer corner 
of the mouth, the light should be “V” 
shape. The light-area is that region covered 
by the palpebrarum, zygomaticus and labial 
muscles. Once the subject is properly placed, 
it should not be moved excepting for “line” 
and full-shadow, or “cameo” lightings. The 
camera is placed nearest to the source of light, 
pointing away from it toward the light side of 
the face. Its nearness to the light-opening 
and direction depends upon whether a profile, 
three-quarter or full view of the face is wanted. 
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For Rembrandt effects of lighting, move the 
camera to the shadow side of the subject, point- 
ing into the light, more or less; but the lens 
should be protected from the glare of light 
which comes from the window, else the brillianey 
of the image will be impaired and the negative 
present a fogged appearance. The placement 
of the camera here also depends upon whether a 
profile or three-quarter view of the face is de- 
sired. The so-called line-lighting is a modifica- 
tion of the Rembrandt lighting and consists of 
a profile of the face, in shadow, and just a fine 
line of light outlining the front of the face. To 
obtain this effect, the face is turned away from 
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the source of the light until all light is off the 
shadow side. The camera in this case is placed 
pointing directly into the light-opening and at 
right angles to it. For the all shadow-effects or 
cameo-lightings, the camera is placed in front of 
the light-opening, pointing away from it and at 
right angles, the face being stationed as before 
for the line-lighting. These effects are called 
shadow-lightings, but, as a matter of fact, it is the 
light-side of the face which is taken, relief being 
only on the prominences of the face, hence the 
term cameo or cameo-effect. 

It is obvious that, working by a small source 
of light, the lens must, necessarily, be of short 
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focus to allow of proper placement of the 
camera. This need not offer serious difficulty, 
however, if one will look well to the height of 
the camera. The rule should be: The shorter the 
focus of the lens, the more the camera should 
be elevated. 

Whenever possible, the at-home photographer 
should confine himself to making three-quarter 
or full-length views of the person, working 
across the light, as for full shadow-lightings, or 
the subject facing into the light somewhat, ac- 
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cording to the view wanted. [Better general 
illumination will be obtained in this way, and, if 
the subject be moved back from a line at right 
angles to the source of the light, either way, 
effects of light may be had which closely re- 
semble those herein described for bust-portraits. 
Avoid * freak” lightings if you would not be 
considered eccentric. There are certain laws 
accepted by conservative portraitists which must 
be observed. They are that the element of like- 
ness is paramount, and that contrast, relief, 
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gradations and roundness cannot be sacrificed 
to the worker’s peculiar ideas without materially 
affecting the sensible treatment of the photo- 
graph as a picture-portrait. 

Next to a proper distribution of light, expo- 
sure seems to offer great obstacles to the novice 
in at-home portraiture. This may be readily 
mastered, but by a careful study of the actinic 
quality of the light as employed in the Stead- 
man method of exposure, which consists, essen- 
tially, in exposing any kind of tinting-medium, 
as P.O. P., in the shadow cast by the object, to 
obtain a least visible tint. The Watkins system 
of exposure-meters is based on the same prin- 
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ciple, and is equally recommended ; or one may 
make use of the exposure-table for interiors in 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co.’s * The ‘ Wellcome ’ 
Photographic Exposure-Record.” This arrange- 
ment is based on the largest opening of an Iris 
diaphragm, which may be used in stopping down 
the lens, so that detail in the darkest part of the 
object, in which detail is desired, can be faintly 
(but distinctly) seen, when the eyes are directly 
opposite that portion, viewing the image on the 
ground-glass. The lens is first focused in the 
usual way, at full aperture, and, after stopping 
down and noting shadow-detail — as explained 
above — reference is made to a table, which 
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gives the exposure required for any desired stop, 
in taking the picture. Suppose the lens works 
normally at F/5.6, or U. S. 2, and it is desired 
that the lens be used fully open, or at F/5.6, in 
taking the picture. It is found that detail may 
be faintly, but distinctly, seen with the lens 
when stopped down to F/8. Fast plates are to 
be used — those having a plate-speed of (1), 
Puoto-ErAa. The exposure in this case would 
then be two minutes. If the lens must be 
stopped down to F/11, however, in order to see 
just faintly shadow-detail — other things being 
as before — the exposure would be but one 
minute; at F/16, only thirty seconds’ exposure 
would be required; at F/22, fifteen seconds ; 
F/32, seven and one-half seconds; F/45, four 
seconds, and F/64, two seconds, using in all 
these cases F/5.6, or U.S. 2. This method is 
very practical and takes into consideration light- 
intensity and all relating thereto, diaphragm 
and speed of plate. The old adage, “ expose for 
the shadows, and the highlights will take care 
of themselves,” is also amply provided for. As 
this is purely a mathematical problem, one is, 
perhaps, less likely to err than where judgment 
is required for a standard tint. 

Exposure is of vital importance in at-home 
portraiture, and, if less than a full exposure is 
given, the resultant negative will be harsh in the 
highlights and devoid of shadow-detail. There 
is hope of a negative which may be overexposed ; 
but no amount of chemical manipulation can 
place imagery there, which was not provided for 
in exposure. The effect of the light is definite, 
and determines the amount of detail and density 
that may be developed in a negative. 

Development of at-home portraits may be by 
the brush-method or by tank. This latter is 
one which gives pleasing results and will appeal 
to the busy practitioner; but, whatever method 
is employed, care should be taken not to over- 
develop. A negative, just under the normal 
density, will produce the most satisfactory 
prints. The rule should be, “ Develop for the 
highlights and let the shadows take care of 
themselves.” 

Development in its entirety is almost an in- 
exhaustible subject, and is not within the scope 
of this article. A few rules must suffice. The 
conditions which give contrast are the slow 
plate, small diaphragm, harsh lighting, under- 
exposure, cold developer, strong developer, 
minimum quantity of sulphite, addition of re- 
strainer, overdevelopment and slow drying. 
The factors which make for softness are the fast 
plate (generally speaking), large diaphragm, flat 
lighting, dirty lens, diffused light, light entering 
camera other than that forming the image, 


strong light shining directly into the lens, over- 
exposure, warm developer, weak developer, 
maximum amount of sulphite, excess of carbo- 
nate, underdevelopment and fogged or poor 
plates. A negative is merely a stencil or screen 
whereby the dense parts obstruct or keep out 
the passage of light during printing of the pic- 
ture, and the transparent parts allow the light to 
pass through with little or no hindrance. The 
question of negative-making is, after all, merely 
a question of contrasts of blacks and whites. 
Manipulation should be, therefore. in direct pro- 
portion as the negative is too flat, lacking con- 
trast or too contrasted, lacking softness; and 
the art of development is, essentially, a practical 
understanding of these principles. 

At-home portraiture is a field barely cultivated 
as yet, and promises rich harvests to those who 
will give it the necessary attention. The signs 
of the times point to a great revival in por- 
traiture along this line. The change of the 
studio from the business-districts to the more 
quiet residential sections points the way, and 
getting close to the home and the home life of 
the people spells success for the wide-awake 
portraitists. 


“ 


A Difficult Task Quickly Done 


In our editorial columns reference is made to 
an unusual technical performance by Byron, the 
well-known photographic expert. Most of the 
rooms of the department-sture which he photo- 
graphed on this particular occasion were ex- 
tremely long and low-studded, and of the ten 
days allotted for the work, seven were available 
only after 6 p.m., hence the only means of illu- 
mination was flashlight. Mr. Byron relates that, 
whenever he made his preparations for a flash- 
light-exposure, he was closely followed by two 
of the firm’s attendants, one on each side of 
him, armed with a large fire-extinguisher ready 
and aimed for instant action, for an explosion 
might cause an expensive blaze, and the enor- 
mous structure was filled with merchandise valued 
at millions of dollars. Fortunately, not one mis- 
hap occurred among the large number of flashes 
that were set off, and the photographer’s reputa- 
tion as a safe and successful flashlight-operator 
was again brilliantly exemplified. 


ba! 


Success means to do a common thing uncom- 
monly well. — Frank Jewell Raymond. 
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Epitaphs, Pictorial Photography and the Art-Critic 


CHARLES J. ADAMS 


WELL-KNOWN art-critic, commenting 
recently on a collection of paintings 
exhibited in a New York gallery, em- 

ployed certain expressions derogatory to picto- 
rial photography, which expressions, unfortu- 
nately, represent the views, not of a single 
writer, but of a majority, perhaps, of those 
whose profession it is to pronounce judgment on 
works of art. 

Referring to Alden Weir’s fine picture, 
“Plowing tor Buckwheat,” which was _repro- 
duced on the page with his article, he said: 
* The picture suffers by reproduction, but the 
original evidences how much greater art may be 
when it parts from photographic literalness and 
the imagination becomes creative.” 

Farther on, summing up his impressions of 
the exhibition, the critic wrote: ‘Such pictures 
as these help the audience to appreciate the dif- 
ference between the worlds of reality and of the 
imagination ; between the worlds of the photo- 
grapher and of the greater artist. There is a 
vision that takes note of nothing but the imme- 
diate appearance of things. It has no intellec- 
tual or emotional content. And there is another 
vision that is just as true. It hurries by the 
small facts of life to the larger and penetrates 
the soul of things. This is the world of art and 
the vision that reaches to it is the vision of the 
artist. It is a vision that finds small place in the 
hurly-burly of a madly-rushing world, so he 
who would live with art must make up his 
mind to keep his watch in his pocket and not be 
hurrying for a train.” 

What is here said of the world of art and the 
vision of the artist is well and truly uttered. 
But shall the photographer, accustomed though 
he be to such animadversions, submit in patient 
silence to the implication of the critic, that this 
is the world and the vision merely of him who 
works with brush or burin, and not, of equal 
right and in an equal degree, also of him whose 
tools are lens and light and sensitive plate’ 
Not all who paint or etch are endowed with the 
“creative imagination,” nor is the photographer 
necessarily deprived of this high faculty by 
reason of the medium he has chosen for the cre- 
ation of his effects. It comes to this, then — 
does it not  —that the photographer may be as 
truly and as greatly an artist as the painter, if 
his medium of expression can produce equally- 
true and equally-great effects. Is it? Our 
friend, the art-critic, would doubtless reply in 
the negative. Pictorial photography is, compar- 


atively speaking, an art that dates from yester- 
day, and the professional critic must needs be 
conservative in his judgments. Warmed by the 
growing appreciation of the public and confident 
of the ultimate triumph of his cause, the photo- 
pictorialist should nevertheless stand ready to 
restate, whenever challenged, the grounds of the 
faith that is in him, the reasons underlying his 
belief that the creative imagination can express 
itself as worthily through his chosen medium as 
through the pigments of the painter. 

In his curious “ Essay upon Epitaphs,” buried 
among the appendices in most editions of his 
works, the poet Wordsworth declares that the 
first requisite of a good epitaph is, “ that it should 
speak, in a tone which shall sink into the heart, 
the general language of humanity as connected 
with the subject of death.” Can the first requi- 
site of true art be better expressed than to 
assert that “it should speak, in a tone which 
shall sink into the heart, the general language of 
humanity?” In order that it may thus speak, 
art has no inherent need of color. An etching 
utters its message as affectingly and in a voice 
of as great authority as a painting, and its lan- 
guage is no less “the general language of hu- 
manity.”” The case of the photo-pictorialist is 
not weakened by the circumstance that his 
effects are presented in monochrome. 

But, Wordsworth goes on to say, “This gen- 
eral language may be uttered so strikingly as to 
entitle an epitaph to high praise; yet it cannot 
lay claim to the highest unless other excellences 
be superadded. Passing through all interme- 
diate steps, we will attempt to determine at once 
wherein consists the perfection of this species of 
composition. It will be found to lie in a due 
proportion of the common or universal feeling of 
humanity to sensations excited by a distinct and 
clear conception, conveyed to the reader’s mind, 
of the individual whose death is deplored and 
whose memory is to be preserved; at least of 
his character as, after death, it appeared to those 
who loved him and lament his loss. The gen- 
eral sympathy ought to be quickened, provoked 
and diversified by particular thoughts, actions, 
images; ... and these ought to be bound 
together and solemnized into one harmony by 
the general sympathy. The two powers should 
temper, restrain and exalt each other.” 

The unity of all art has seldom been more 
strikingly illustrated than through the wonder- 
ful precision with which these words, written to 
describe the perfection of the art of framing 
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epitaphs, may be applied in a larger way to the 
art pictorial. In this realm, too, perfection of 
art * will be found to lie in a due proportion of 
the common or universal feeling of humanity to 
sensations excited by a distinct and clear con- 
ception” of particular images. Here, too, * the 
general sympathy ought to be quickened, pro- 
voked and diversified by particular thoughts, 
actions, images ; and these ought to be 
bound together and solemnized into one har- 
mony by the general sympathy.’ Wherever 
this due proportion is preserved in a work of art, 
whether it be a painting, an etching or a photo- 
graph, there we have art in its perfection, and 
the particular medium of expression employed 
is rightly to be viewed as a consideration of 
little moment. 

That the photographer can reproduce partic- 
ular actions and images with a faithfulness to 
nature excelled by none, is a matter that admits 
of no diversity of opinion. But can he, through 
his representation of these images and actions, 
“quicken, provoke and diversify” the ‘ com- 
mon or universal feeling of humanity” to the 
pitch required of a perfect work of art? Can 
he create and maintain the “due proportion” 
upon which Wordsworth lays so great emphasis 
in his consideration of epitaphs’ These are 
crucial questions, upon the answer to which de- 
pends the success or failure of the photo-pic- 
torialist’s claim to equal recognition with the 
painter as a genuine artist. 


There is but one way for the photographer to 


prove his case. No amount of theorizing will 
suffice — he must actually produce pictures that 
will stand the test of comparison. Can he pro- 
duce such pictures’ A critical examination of 
the best work appearing month by month in 
Puoto-ErA affords the strongest evidence of 
his ability to do so. <A study, for instance, of 
the art of John M. Whitehead, as illustrated in 
the August, 1911, number of this magazine, 
must convince all fair-minded critics that Mr. 
Whitehead is not merely a skilful craftsman, 
but a genuine artist of high quality. Those 
who recall his pictures, ‘A Silent Guide,” 
“The Sleeping Fields,” and, best of all, 
* Tempest-Riven,” will find it difficult ‘to ap- 
preciate the difference between the worlds of 
the photographer and of the greater artist.” 
Here are no limitations imposed by * photo- 
graphic literalness,” nor is the creative imagina- 
tion wanting. Mr. Whitehead, assuredly, is not 
one of those whose “vision takes note of noth- 
ing but the immediate appearance of things ” 
or “has no intellectual or emotional content.” 
Among other able exponents of photographic 
art whose names will occur immediately to all 


readers of PHoro-Era are William S. Davis, 
some of whose exquisite marine-studies appeared 
in the July, 1911, issue, and those of William 
Norrie, represented in the same number. The 
list could be extended indefinitely, but these 
illustrations are sufficient for the purpose. 

After citing such men and pictures as these, 
the writer is, naturally, extremely reluctant to 
offer the humble pictures of his own, which 
accompany this article. He does so in no rash 
spirit of vain emulation, and is quite as well 
aware, as his severest critics can be. of the 
imperfections of the work submitted. He trusts 
that his pictures may be accepted simply for 
what they are —the modest efforts of a novice, 
which, nevertheless, may serve to illustrate 
various points of which he wishes to speak. 

First, then, let us consider the picture, ‘ By 
the Lakeside.” The view itself is pleasing, the 
composition good, the exposure accurate, the 
technical work satisfactory. The picture may 
stand as fairly typical of the average landscape 
of the average novice. Needless to say, it is not 
a work of art. It is a good * photograph ” — 
using the word in its commonly-accepted mean- 
ing — but, truly, it “has no intellectual or 
emotional content.” It affords “a distinct and 
clear conception ” of particular images, but does 
not thereby “quicken, provoke and diversify 
the general sympathy ;” it does not * speak, in a 
tone which shall sink into the heart, the general 
language of humanity.” If we inquire as to the 
reason of its failure to do this, we shall find that 
the photographer either lacked the faculty of 
creative imagination, or that he did not use the 
tools at his command in such a manner as to 
give expression to his vision. The landscape is 
there, precisely as it might be reflected in a 
mirror; there is no suggestion, however, of the 
impression the landscape was calculated to make 
upon the soul of the beholder, and this impres- 
sion is precisely the thing with which true art 
chiefly concerns itself. 

Wordsworth puts it well, in the essay from 
which we have already quoted. ‘The character 
of a deceased friend or beloved kinsman,” he 
says, ‘is not seen — no, nor ought to be seen — 
otherwise than as a tree through a tender haze 
or a luminous mist, that spiritualizes and beauti- 
fies it; that takes away, indeed, but only to the 
end that the parts which are not abstracted may 
appear more dignified and lovely ; may impress 
and affect the more. Shall we say, then, that 
this is not true, not a faithful image; and that, 
accordingly, the purposes of commemoration 
cannot be answered’ It is truth, and of the 
highest order; for though, doubtless, things are 
not apparent which did exist, yet the object 
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being looked at through this medium, parts and 
proportions are brought into distinct view which 
before had been seen only imperfectly or uncon- 
sciously : it is truth hallowed by love — the joint 
offspring of the worth of the dead and the 
affections of the living! It suffices, there- 
fore, that the trunk and the main branches of 
the worth of the deceased be boldly and unaf- 
fectedly represented. Any further detail, mi- 
nutely and scrupulously pursued, especially if 
this be done with laborious and antithetic dis- 
criminations, must inevitably frustrate its own 
purpose. . . . Much better is it to fall short in 
discrimination than to pursue it too far, or to 
labor it unfeelingly.” 

“The object being looked at through this 
medium ” — therein lies the secret of success in 
pictorial photography. ‘“ For, indeed,” quoth 
sturdy old Carlyle, “it is well said, ‘in every 
object there is inexhaustible meaning; the eye 
sees in it what the eye brings means of seeing.’ 
To Newton and to Newton’s Dog Diamond, 
what a different pair of Universes; while the 
painting on the optical retina of both was, most 
likely, the same!” It is not enough that the 
artist should see, for instance in a landscape, a 
larger meaning than is apparent to the dog, 
Diamond, or, indeed, to the average beholder. 
It is his mission to reproduce, not the bare land- 
scape, but the larger meaning that it manifests 
to him, and thus to interpret the landscape to 
all who look upon his picture. It is precisely 
because the little view, “‘ By the Lakeside,” does 
not do this, but merely reproduces the landscape 
as we may suppose it painted upon the retina of 
the dog, Diamond, that it fails to come within 
the realm of art. 

Passing, now, to the picture, “The Night- 
Watch,” we may confess at once that this is not 
a successful photograph, using the term again 
in the sense with which it is usually employed 
by the art-critic. No single object is reproduced 
with “ photographic literalness.”” The encroach- 
ing shadows of the night leave much within the 
landscape that is less seen than guessed at, and 
the narrow range of tones offers little variety to 
the eye. Yet it is humbly submitted that the 
effort, faulty as it certainly is in many particu- 
lars, embodies, nevertheless, a picture, and one 
that we may pause to study not without profit. 

To begin with, the photographer’s purpose 
being, not to reproduce with scrupulous accuracy 
images of the several objects within the field of 
the lens, but to produce an intellectual or emo- 
tional effect, sharpness of delineation was pur- 
posely avoided. It did not appear necessary, 
however — as many times unquestionably it is — 
to throw any part of the picture out of focus 









more than the rest. The twilight-shadows could 
be relied upon to veil the picture more effect- 
ively than the cleverest trick of focusing would 
be likely to accomplish. 

When we come to the matter of composition, 
we notice that all the main lines, from whatever 
point they move, lead the eye to the dim figure 
of the rough-stone tomb in the middle distance. 
Even the strong line of the limb extending from 
the tree in the foreground toward its nearest 
mate —a line in itself too strong, perhaps — 
points, as if with significant implication, toward 
the same object. As the eye follows the con- 
tour of the upper branches, it rests at length 
upon the shadowy forms of two distant sentinels, 
carrying the line of the night-watch to the ridge 
of the farthest slope, and suggesting an inter- 
minable line of sentries beyond. And this con- 
tour of the upper branches is somewhat vaguely, 
but effectively, repeated in the evening-clouds. 

The feeling engendered by the picture as a 
whole is undoubtedly one .of mystery. This 
feeling emanates chiefly from the shadowy 
tomb — almost the smallest object in the picture, 
and one that would be insignificant had not the 
point of view been chosen carefully, so that all 
the strongest lines converge upon it. This sense 
of mystery is still further enhanced by the lack 
of vigorous tones in the print, the general semi- 
obscurity in which the landscape is veiled. 
What is the meaning of this rough-hewn tomb 
upon the solitary hillside? What secret does it 
contain ¢ 

Incidentally, it does not matter — does it ’ — 
that the “tomb” is nothing but a deserted well- 
house. It is a tomb in the picture, just as truly 
as the plowman in Alden Weir’s painting is a 
plowman, albeit the artist’s model may likely 
enough have been a longshoreman or a freight- 
handler. No one cares about the identity of 
the model — what the artist makes from it is 
the only pertinent question. The illusion is the 
thing ; and if the photographer can obtain it, is 
it not somewhat futile to talk of “ photographic 
literalness ” as a necessary limitation of his art ¢ 

The same general softening of outlines may 
be observed, too, in the “ Late-Summer Pas- 
toral,” wherein the photographer has sought to 
catch a typical atmospheric effect of an after- 
noon toward the close of September. Summer 
still gleams athwart the pastures; but neither 
sunshine nor abounding foliage can quite con- 
ceal a shade of melancholy in Nature’s counte- 
nance. The one strong line of interest leads 
from the foreground to the remotest verge of 
the landscape, and the eye comes to rest upon 
the sea of light that should — whether it does 
or not is another question — furnish the domi- 
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nating note of color in this summer-landscape. 

The “ Wind-Swept Hill” is a mere sketch 
— half a gale tossing the birches and, above, a 
fleet of clouds scudding for port. As a foil we 
might place beside it ‘ Concord-Willows ”— 
Dame Nature surreptitiously caught in the midst 
of her summer-noontide siesta. To the writer’s 
way of thinking, both these studies, sharply 
focused though they be, embody impressions, 
moods, emotions, rather than merely things. 
Or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say 
that the thing portrayed is, in the one case, 
wind ; in the other, slumberous heat, neither of 
which can be represented, however, save through 
its effect upon particular, tangible objects. But 
these objects are of value in the picture merely 
as they do thus represent the wind or the heat. 
What actually interests us, then, is not particular 
images, but an illusion which they create; and 
this illusion, in turn, gives rise to a mood, emotion, 
sentiment, that cannot be referred to the images 
themselves. The camerist must surprise his sub- 
ject at a moment when it contains this power 
of suggestion in fullest measure ; and, whimsical 
as it may sound, must expose, not for any por- 
tion of the material view that the eye beholds, 
but for the illusion. Oftentimes, it is true, such 
exposure may not differ from the so-called 
“ normal ” exposure ; but quite as often, perhaps, 
experiment will show that itdoes. It is through 
his skill in determining the correct “ abnormal ” 
exposure that the true photo-pictorialist is dif- 
ferentiated most sharply from the mere photo- 
grapher. 

There is another class of subjects that, while 
it, too, requires emotional treatment, makes 
even greater demands upon the artist. These 
are subjects that do not of themselves suggest the 
sentiment or emotion that one must seek to por- 
tray, but merely reflect a sentiment or emotion 
that grows out of their historic or literary asso- 
ciation. Such a subject is, for example, the 
Old Manse, in Concord. The reason why most 
pictures of this ancient dwelling are disappoint- 
ing — and to the writer, at least, they certainly 
are —is that they bring out merely the artistic 
possibilities which reside in the building itself 
and its surroundings. Now this is not enough. 
To be in the highest degree effective, such a 
picture must contain something that one who 
knows the history of the Old Manse would feel 
at once to be suggestive of, and appropriate to, 
the literary atmosphere of the place. 

Out of a dozen attempts to do this the writer 
has succeeded just once in producing a picture 
that, with all its obvious faults in other respects, 
does, he believes, contain this associational sug- 
gestion. In ‘*‘ The Gleam on the Old Manse,” 








the elusive sunbeam, splashing one corner of the 
aged house with pale, momentary glow, supplies 
the necessary touch. A _ brighter ray or a 
broader one would spoil the effect. This is the 
fine, faint gleam that entered the dusky portals 
when Sophia Peabody came to reign in the Old 
Manse as Hawthorne’s bride. It is the same 
elusive ray that ever and anon, just as we begin 
to shiver in the chill November air of Haw- 
thorne’s romances, breaks through the clouds to 
cheat us with show of warmth and to make the 
gray majesty of the landscape more grayly ma- 
jestic as it recedes. 

You remember when Hester Prynne walked 
in the forest with little Pearl to meet Dimmes- 
dale. “The road, after the two wayfarers had 
crossed from the peninsula to the mainland, was 
no other than the footpath. It struggled on- 
ward into the mystery of the primeval forest. 
This hemmed it in so narrowly, and stood so 
black and dense on either side, and disclosed 
such imperfect glimpses of the sky above, that, 
to Hester’s mind, it imaged, not amiss, the 
moral wilderness in which she had so long been 
wandering. The day was chill and somber. 
Overhead was a gray expanse of cloud, slightly 
stirred, however, by a breeze; so that a gleam 
of flickering sunshine might now and then be 
seen at its solitary play along the path. This 
flitting cheerfulness was always at the farther 
extremity of some long vista through the forest. 
The sportive sunlight — feebly sportive, at best, 
in the predominant pensiveness of the day and 
scene — withdrew itself as they came nigh, and 
left the spots where it had danced the drearier, 
because they had hoped to find them bright.” 

Such a beam as this it is that plays through 
all Hawthorne’s tales, and to catch a similar ray 
just vanishing from the face of the Old Manse, 
is to complete the chain of association that binds 
Hawthorne and the Old Manse and the be- 
holder’s imagination in one harmony. 

Art works, and ever must work, with material 
objects as its basis, and it is a false art that does 
not render them truthfully. It is glorious art 
when it clothes them with the stuff that dreams 
are made of. The photo-pictorialist can do this 
quite as gloriously as the painter. The easy 
multiplication of his prints may, it is true, give 
them a smaller money-value; but this cireum- 
stance does not lessen their artistic excellence, 
any more than the easy multiplication of the 
copies of a book from a single set of plates de- 
tracts from the genius of a literary masterpiece. 

Art-critics may be conservative in their judg- 
ments; confusion of false values and true may 
continue foraseason. But the photo-pictorialist 
can serenely abide the verdict of time. 
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California Camera Club 


L. J. STELLMANN 


ANY people will be surprised to learn 
that the largest and, in many ways, 
the most important photographic or- 

ganization of America is in San Francisco. 
This is the California Camera Club, with the 
membership of about four hundred and a world- 
wide reputation. 

This Club was established March 20, 1890, 
and owes its existence to a curious incident. 
During the eighties a number of San Francisco’s 
well-known “ Knights of the Camera” formed 
a society composed entirely of amateurs and 
called it the Pacific Coast Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. This was in the early days 
of dryplate photography. Amateur photography 


was a great fad at this time, and many wealthy 
San Franciscans, particularly of the younger 
generation, devoted much time and attention to it. 
The new organization was a very exclusive one, 
and one of its strictest rules was that no pro- 
fessionals be admitted. It flourished until 1889, 
by which time it had about seventy-five mem- 
bers, among whom was George W. Reed, a 
noted amateur. Mr. Reed succeeded in getting 
an unusually-attractive picture of the Golden 
Gate. After much persuasion he consented to 
dispose of the negative on a royalty basis, and 
this produced the technical storm which proved 
the Nemesis of the exclusive P. C. A. P. A. 
Mr. Reed was accused of professionalism and, 
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after much discussion, he was forced to resign. 
Thus the exclusive atmosphere of the organiza- 
tion was preserved, but at a cost which proved 
very great. 

Mr. Reed was not only hurt by the treatment 
given him by his photographic comrades, but he 
became convinced that a camera club along 
broader lines was needed in San Francisco. 
Consequently, he set about to organize one, and 
the California Camera Club was the result. 

With T. P. Andrews, Sanford Robinson, 
H. C. Tibbitts, A. P. Flaglor, Wm. N. McCarthy, 
E. P. Gray, E. J. Molera, Theo. Marceau, I. E. 
Thayer and C. J. Wetmore as the first board of 
directors, the California Camera Club was or- 
ganized, and a few weeks later was incorporated 
under the laws of the State. Mr. Reed was the 
first president, and continued in that capacity 
for three consecutive terms. The new organiza- 
tion attracted photographers of all classes. Most 
of the leading professionals of San Francisco 
became members and a great many amateurs, 
who might otherwise have joined the P.C.A.P.A., 
decided in favor of the broader organization. 
Gradually the leading members of the original 
society resigned and became members of the 
California Camera Club, until the former was 
completely absorbed by the latter. 

The California Camera Club started with a 
membership of about seventy-seven, and soon 
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made quite a name for itself, not only in Cali- 
fornia, but throughout the United States. 
Demonstrations in all branches of photographic 
work were given in halls hired for that purpose. 
At one of the first of these the set of lantern- 
slides sent to the Club by the Chicago society 
was exhibited in Union Square Hall before a 
large audience. One of the members made a 
flashlight picture of the audience and, twenty 
minutes later, this was thrown upon the screen, 
occasioning great surprise. Later a copy of 
this picture was given away as souvenir. A 
week or two later the Club gave a demonstra- 
tion of printing on plain salted paper. This 
was followed from time to time by various other 
illustrated lectures and demonstrations. 

So much favorable attention did this active 
work on the part of the Club attract, that it grew 
with remarkable rapidity. Toward the latter 
part of the year its membership had more than 
doubled, and it became necessary to procure 
permanent quarters. A committee was ap- 
pointed to look after this matter, and obtained 
rooms in the Academy of Science Building, then 
in course of construction. 

Handsome and adequate quarters were fitted 
up particularly for the Club, and here it remained 
until the fire of April 18, 1906, drove it forth. 

During its tenure of the Academy of Science 
quarters, the California Camera Club became 
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thoroughly established as one of the leading 
organizations of its kind in the United States. 
A monthly lecture became part of the regular 
program. The expenses of this entertainment 
feature were paid by the fund derived from a 
special subscribing membership that entitled 
members to attend the monthly lectures and the 
social functions of the Club, but not to the use 
of the workrooms. Such members paid dues of 
$1.50 a quarter. The Club was able to give 
several illustrated lectures, to which even mem- 
bers paid admission, and the proceeds (in one 
case $780) were donated to charity. 

Thus the Club was in a very prosperous con- 
dition, with a membership of over three hundred, 
when the fire destroyed its home and everything 
therein, save the books and records. After the 
fire, Miss A. K. Voy, the assistant secretary, 
offered her home as a temporary refuge, and 
from April to July, 1906, the Voy residence 
was headquarters for members of the Camera 
Club. In August the Club rented a dwelling- 
house at 2206 Steiner Street, near Sacramento. 
This was a two-story frame building, and it was 
necessary to build an extension in order to fit 
up sufficiently large quarters for the resurrected 
organization. The upper part of the addition 
was equipped as a studio and the lower part as 
a bromide-room. The double parlors were used 
as meeting-rooms, and the rest of the house con- 
tained two velox rooms, two darkrooms and three 
practical workrooms. This place answered the 
needs of the Club until 1909, when downtown 
quarters were acquired, after considerable hunt- 
ing, in the Commercial Building which was at 
that time uncompleted. Here, on the fifth floor, 
quarters were fitted up with the most modern 
photographic conveniences, and the Club built 
its own studio on the roof. 

An east skylight was installed, owing to the 
exigencies of space and light, and has served 
very well, as the sun does not strike it after 
10 a.m. In its new home the Club celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary on March 20, 1910. Mr. 
Reed, the first president, and a number of charter 
members were present. Lantern-slides, showing 
the old Club’s quarters and many other scenes of 
personal, historic interest, were displayed. Miss 
Voy was made a life member and presented with 
a gold watch by the ladies of the society. A 
special exhibit of pictures of the old Club and 
the old town was shown on the walls and 
attracted much attention. 

From its old quarters on Steiner Street the 
Club brought a hundred and twenty-eight wooden 
lockers, which were later augmented by thirty- 
five new steel lockers. The present equipment 
of the Club, in addition to the studio, consists 
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of two bromide-rooms, a lantern-slide room, two 
printing-rooms, four darkrooms, a large assem- 
bly-hall where monthly lantern-slide exhibits 
are given, and a spacious workroom equipped 
with scales, trays and other apparatus needed 
by photographers for washing, mounting and 
drying prints or negatives. 

The California Camera Club, early in its 
existence, became a member of the Lantern- 
Slide Interchange. Each year since 1892 it 
has contributed a set of slides to the Inter- 
change, and these have been forwarded to all 
parts of the world, doing much to advertise San 
Francisco and California by the quality of their 
photographic art and the beauty of the scenery 
depicted. 

Among the notable achievements of the Cali- 
fornia Camera Club have been three inter- 
national salon exhibits. The first of these was 
held in January, 1901, and proved a great 
success. 

During the fall of 1900 the editor of Camera 
Craft suggested that a Pacific Coast Photo- 
graphic Salon should be instituted. This sug- 
gestion appealed to Camera Club members, and 
a committee was appointed to confer with the 
managers of the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 
Thus the first photographic salon resulted. An- 
nouncements were sent throughout the world, 
and, although the time was short, nearly a thou- 
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sand prints were received. Of these, one hun- 
dred and twenty-three were exhibited, and 
aroused much favorable comment among West- 
ern artists and photographers. Prizes were 
awarded for the best photograph and also for 
the best collection of photographs. These in- 
eluded two certificates of merit from the Mark 
Hopkins Institute and two medals donated by 
Camera Craft. Among the prize winners was 
Dr. Arnold Genthe, now of New York. The 
second salon was held at Mark Hopkins Insti- 
tute, January 9 to 23,1902. At this exhibit 
four hundred and fifty prints were shown. The 
third Camera Club salon took place, October 8 
to 24,1908. At this exhibit a loan-collection 
of the Photo-Secession was shown in a separate 
room, besides the regular exhibit of photo- 
graphic prints. Both attracted many people and 
were widely commented upon throughout the 
country. 

At present the Club has about four hundred 
members, divided into six different classes. 
Active members are entitled to the use of the 
workrooms and all the privileges of the Club. 
They receive eight tickets each for the monthly 
lectures. Associate members, who are the women 
relatives of active members, enjoy the same 
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privileges, except holding office and voting at 
the club election. They receive four tickets 
apiece for the monthly lectures. 

Corresponding members are those who reside 
more than fifty miles from San Francisco, and 
do not do business there. They are entitled to 
all the privileges of the Club during visits to 
the city. 

Subscribing members are those already alluded 
to, who made the monthly lectures a permanent 
feature. Besides receiving four tickets each to 
these entertainments, they may attend all print 
exhibitions, social outings and the like. 

The other two classes of membership are 
Life and Honorary, among which are some 
notable persons. 

Each month, when the weather permits, mem- 
bers of the Camera Club have an outing to some 
point of interest in the State of California. 
These have proved exceedingly popular, and 
have resulted in some fine pictures during 
recent years. 

“< 

Success which is attained amid serious rivalry 
is more likely to be enduring than if won in the 
home of mediocrity, for it requires the exercise 
of exceptional powers. — Wilfred A. French. 
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How to Make an Enlarging-Lantern 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HEN one’s time is occupied in other 

ways during the hours of daylight, or 

when the short winter-days, with much 
cloudy weather, make light-conditions unsatis- 
factory, the amateur who relies upon daylight 
to make enlargements will doubtless desire to 
employ artificial light in its place. Various 
methods to illuminate the negative have been 
tried with more or less success, but, in my opin- 
ion, the surest way to obtain uniform lighting 
over the entire negative and, at the same time, 
the maximum illumination, is to use, between 


the negative and light, a condensor of sufficient 
size to cover the negative fully. 

The condensor naturally suggests the enlarg- 
ing-lantern, which, in various forms, has been 
used as long as bromide enlargements have been 
made. The amateur who is familiar with the 
prices of such apparatus will say, perhaps, “ Oh 
yes; but I cannot afford to purchase an enlarg- 
ing-lantern for the small amount of work that I 
wish to do!” My answer is, “ Don’t; go to 
work and make one!” With a _ reasonable 
amount of skill and the expenditure of a very 
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few dollars a serviceable instrument can be con- 
structed to receive negatives up to 4x 5 or 5x7. 

The materials needed will be some wood one- 
half inch in thickness, an unmounted condensor 
of suitable size, and, for convenience, a folding- 
camera with removable-back and of sufficient 
bellows-capacity to permit focusing to within 16 

















York dealer lists wnmounted condensors of 514- 
inch diameter, suitable for 314 x 414 negatives, 
at $1.75 each; while a 614-inch — which is the 
size needed for 4x 5 — is $3.00; and a 9-inch — 
for 5x 7, $7.50. 

At the prices mentioned a 4x 5 apparatus 
ought not to cost over $6.00 for the material, 
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or 18 inches. As most reversible-back cameras 
of the better grade, and even some pocket-instru- 
ments, fulfil these requirements, a good portion 
of the enlarger is ready-made, although should 
a suitable camera not be available it is quite 
possible to make a focusing-front to receive the 
lens. 

The condensor will be the most costly part to 
purchase, but the catalog of a well-known New 


including woodwork and lighting-fixtures, but 
not a special objective, as the camera lens is 
used to project the image. 

With the materials at hand, the first step is 
to make the lamp-house or body of lantern — the 
exact size of which is not important if it is large 
enough to prevent over-heating. The lantern 
consists of two sides, A, Fig. 1, 12 to 14 inches 
high and about 15 inches long, fastened to the 
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bottom, B, which is raised two inches from 
lower edge of sides, as shown in Fig. 1a, to 
provide for ventilation without the escape of 
actinic light. Ventilation is obtained by boring 
holes in the sides below the bottom, while in the 
bottom itself other holes are made just outside 
the spot occupied by the lamp. A front, C 
(Fig. 1a), is next fitted, having a circular open- 
ing 14 inch smaller than diameter of condensor. 
Back of this is mounted a block —see dotted 
lines — with an opening just large enough to 
receive condensor easily, which is held in place 
by a few small brads or any other manner con- 


venient. Lenses should fit somewhat loosely to 
prevent being cracked by expansion by heat. 

On the outside of the front, two strips of 
wood, DD, are placed, at top and bottom respec- 
tively, between which the negative-kit or holder, 
shown in Fig. 2, slides. This kit should be of 
the same thickness as the strips and exactly 
square, so it can be inserted either way for up- 
right or oblong pictures. Needless to say the 
opening for negative must center with the 
condensor. 

Outside of strips, DD, a frame, E, is fitted, 
just large enough to receive the body of camera, 
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which is held in place by a spring-clip, G, on 
each side. 

The top of the lamp-house is covered with 
wood or tin according to convenience. Over 
the lamp or jet an opening is cut to receive a 
chimney, H, which might be made from a con- 
densed-milk can by removing both ends. To 
prevent the escape of white light a cover, I, 
somewhat larger than chimney, is placed over it, 
allowing it to come down just enough to cut off 
the light. Made as described, the ventilation 
should prove sufficient to prevent over-heating 
with any kind of illuminant; but if an incan- 
descent electric light is used, the chimney may 
be dispensed with altogether. 

The back is closed by a door and, if desired, 
an opening, J, can be made in one side of lamp- 
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house and a piece of ruby-glass inserted to fur- 
nish light to handle or develop the bromide paper. 

Asa souree of light one may use electricity, 
acetylene, incandescent gas, magnesium ribbon, 
or a kerosene lamp, the choice being in the 
order named. 

In an optical lantern the effectiveness of the 
light is dependent upon its concentration, as an 
extremely-powerful point of light, like the elec- 
tric are, being efficient, and this is what trade- 
enlargers generally use, but equally-good work 
san be done with a less intense light. I would 
not advise its use by amateurs, however, particu- 
larly those not familiar with electricity. 

A large-size tungsten bulb or an ordinary 
thirty-two candle-power carbon incandescent will 
furnish an excellent light at much less expense 
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for installation and operation, for it is only 
necessary to connect with a lamp-socket and 
suspend the bulb from top of lamp-house by a 
spring-clip. 

Whatever kind of light is employed it is 
highly important to have it carefully centered 
with, and at proper distance from, the condensor, 
as failure to do so will cause either dark or 
colored rings to show on the enlarging-easel, or 
a ghost of the lamp may appear. This latter is 
corrected by moving the lamp to or from the 
condensor. 

The correct distance depends upon the focus 
of the condensor, but 8 inches is about right with 
a condensor of 61-inch diameter. 

If acetylene is the illuminant, the jet is 
fastened in a metal-clip or holder, with screw 
coupling to connect a thick rubber-tubing to the 
supply of gas. A duplex-jet should be turned 
so that the edge of flame nearly faces the lens. 
More power can be obtained by mounting 
several jets in a tube, as in Fig. 1. 

In mounting a gas-mantle jet, have the bright- 
est part of light centered with condensor. 
Should difficulty be experienced in uneven illu- 
mination — owing to the light covering too large 
an area—a metal diaphragm with an opening 
of same diameter as mantle might be placed in 
front of, and close to, the jet. 

For convenience, mount all gas-fixtures on a 
board of a width to just slide inside the lamp- 
house. Ventilation-holes must be made in this 
to correspond with those in bottom. A con- 
eave reflector may be used back of the light, but 
is not absolutely necessary. 

Where electricity or gas is not available. a 
substitute of equal, if not greater, power is found 
in magnesium ribbon, which burns at a moderate 
speed and gives a very intense light. It comes 
in rolls which cost about 60 cents an ounce. It 
is inexpensive, for there is nearly a hundred feet 
in each ounce, and only a few inches is needed 
for an average exposure on bromide paper. 

A simple holder in which to burn the magne- 
sium is shown in Fig. 3. It consists of a base- 
board, K, to fit the lamp-house, in which is 
driven a piece of stiff wire, L, with a loop at its 
upper end properly centered with, and about 14 
inch further from, condensor, than end of ribbon 
should be when burning. A strip of wood or 
metal, M, about 10 inches long, is arranged to 
slide upon the base, and at the forward end is 
fastened a piece of metal, N, bent up as shown, 
on one side of which is riveted a spring, O. 

To use the holder a piece of magnesium wire 
of suitable length is cut from roll, straightened, 
and one end inserted in spring-clip, NO. The 
slide, M, is drawn back and loose end of ribbon 


passed through the loop in wire, L, allowing the 
end to project one-half inch. The whole is then 
placed in lantern with end of slide, M, extended 
at the back through an opening in the door and, 
after the ribbon is ignited, the burning-end is 
kept at a uniform distance from condensor by 
pushing the slide in slowly, watching its position 
through the ruby glass in side of lantern. 

The only inconvenience which attends the 
use of magnesium is that another light must be 
used to focus the image and to ignite the ribbon. 
To avoid flooding the room with actinic light, 
and thus fog the paper after it is in place on the 
easel, fit a good-sized screen around the lantern 
in such a manner as to prevent light from the 
back reaching the sensitive paper; or, if pre- 
ferred, a sheet of cardboard can be laid over 
the paper while the magnesium is being ignited. 

Should one wish to use kerosene, a small-size 
central-draught “ Rochester” burner would be 
the best, unless the regular triple-wick lamp 
made for stereopticons could be obtained. With 
the first-named, it would be necessary to pro- 
vide a higher body and chimney to accommo- 
date such a lamp. 

The outfit set up for use is shown in Fig. 4. 
The track, P, is made from a 74-inch board about 
five feet long, on each side of which are tacked 
narrow strips to form a lip or rabbet. The easel 
to hold the paper can be made of 14-inch pine, 
battened to prevent warping, and fastened to a 
heavier base, R, of sufficient length to project 
over the sides of track to allow the runners, S — 
which keep the easel in place — to be attached. 
A set-screw, T, is fitted to the base. Bore a 
hole in base the size of screw, and counter sink 
the nut of screw on the under side. If a tongue 
of metal is inserted also, it will prevent the end 
of screw cutting the track when pressure is 
applied to clamp the easel in position after 
focusing. 

The surface of easel must either be painted 
with flat white or covered with bristol board to 
obtain a clear surface on which to focus the 
image, and, on the board, a set of rectangular 
lines should be ruled and marked with the vari- 
ous sizes of paper used. If preferred a set of 
masks might be made of black paper, which 
would show, even more clearly, the boundaries 
of the pictures. 

There is another way to use the lantern by 
those who own a complete daylight-enlarger, and 
that is to employ only the lamp-house, which is 
placed in front of the enlarger with condensor 
as near to the negative as possible. This 
method permits one to use the apparatus in any 
room without darkening it, which is often a 
convenience. 
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A Japanese Artist upon Photography and Art 


YOSHIO MARKINO 


S Lam an artist let me write about a few 
points in the relationship between art 
and science. Perhaps photography is 

one of the greatest triumphs of science. I have 
been asked by many whether photography is 
useful to my art or not. I always answer them 
negatively. Certainly photography has given 
great benefit to other knowledges, but not to Art. 
So many people have spoken about the differ- 
ence between the photographic perspective and 
that of the human eyes, that I omit it here. 
Now let me talk about the movement of the 
horse’s feet. In the photograph we often see a 
most extraordinary pose of the feet of run- 
ning-horses. It is perfectly correct. At some 
moment their feet must have such a pose only it 
is invisible to our eyes, for such movement is 
too quick to catch. Only the photographic 
machine can catch that. We ought to be thank- 
ful for such a machine to portray what we can- 
not see with our own eyes. Therefore, I say 


photography has benefited us in some knowl- 
edges. But I often notice some artists of infe- 
rior brains have drawn people and horses in 
such shapes as the photograph shows you. O, 
what a great disaster to Art. I sincerely ask 
those artists, “Have you ever seen such shapes 
with your own eyes’ I must say your art has 
got into the delusion by photography.” The 
sense of our eyes is not as sharp as the machine, 
while the movement of the horse’s feet is by fits 
and starts. Therefore we can observe their 
position when they are in the slowest speed 
and that position only impresses our eyes, and 
that impression alone should be shown by Art. 
My definition of the word “art” is “ well- 
selected.” Therefore, to me, it is not the real 
artist who follows after the result of mechanical 
photography and shows the ugliest shapes, which 
the human eyes can never observe. Such pic- 
tures should be made for the illustration of 
scientific books only.— The English Review. 
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Orthochromatic Photography with the 
Focal-Plane Shutter 


PHIL M. 


F you are a reader of photographic magazines, 
you have probably noticed long before this 
that sooner or later every photographic 

writer, myself included, begins on every possible 
oceasion to advise more work earlier and later 
in the day when the sun is low and the shadows 
are long, soft and mysterious, and less at mid- 
day when they are short, black and clearly out- 
lined. It is possible, too, that you have tried to 
put this advice into practice with results that do 
not please you at all. 

If you have been accustomed through prefer- 
ence to the sparkle and vigor of photographs of 
brilliantly-lighted scenes, you must, of course, 
succeed in changing your point of view before 
you can see great beauty in the low-tone har- 
monies of morning or evening, even with full 
detail depicted ; and it certainly requires imagi- 
nation to perceive the beauties of detail more 
suggested than recorded, or of mystery rather 
than accurately-delineated fact. It is an ac- 
quired taste with some; with others it is 
instinctive, but with virtually everyone it is an 
appreciation reasonably certain to come with 
advancing years, if not before. I venture to say 
that the enthusiastic camerist is very rare who 
reaches middle age without realizing that if the 
product of his camera is to be a picture, in the 
full and true significance of that term, and not 
a mere photograph, it must stimulate the imagi- 
nation; and that the imagination is more 
quickly stimulated by a little mystery regarding 
at least a few elements of the composition than 
by absolute clarity of delineation, which tells its 
all at a glance and so leaves no food for further 
thought. 

Putting all this aside, however, allowance 
must be made for the manner in which photo- 
graphic work is done and the success with which 
any given scene has been recorded. It is quite 
possible that the actual picture which the eye 
sees pleases you immensely, but is very dis- 
appointing as seen in the negative. This is 
usually the result of one of two facts. Either 
underexposure has failed to record any detail 
except in the highlights, or else failure to use 
orthochromatic methods has resulted in the loss 
of all the more subtile color-values, areas which 
to the eye present several clearly-defined shades 
of color appearing as solid masses of one tone. 
It is also well known that, unless light-filters as 
well as orthochromatic plates or films are em- 
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ployed, red records as black, yellow — the 
brightest color in nature — and green are much 
too dark, and blue, even a deep shade, is almost 
white. 

As an instance of this —commonly met with 
in ordinary landscape photography — consider a 
scene which embraces a distance of about five 
miles: a field with many buttercups in the fore- 
ground, a small pond in the middle-distance, a 
mountain-range beyond with its peaks partly 
obscured by the haze of distance, and, above all, 
beautiful white clouds clearly outlined against a 
deep blue sky. With an ordinary lens and dry- 
plate alone, the photograph of this scene will 
present a chalky white sky, the mountains will 
be almost, if not entirely, lost in the sky, the 
pond will be much lighter in tone than it ap- 
pears to the eye, while the bright buttercups will 
be hardly distinguishable in tone from that of 
the darker stems and grasses. Very likely you 
already know this from disappointing experi- 
ences. 

In photographs made early and late in the 
day, the importance of true color-values is far 
greater than in those made nearer midday, par- 
ticularly when a goodly amount of detail is 
wanted. The diffused light prevailing and full 
exposure necessary to obtain this detail combine 
to cause a flatness of the recorded image which 
really calls for the vigor of well-differentiated 
color values. 

Many camerists assume that the yellow light 
of a low sun acts as a weak light-filter and that 
no other is necessary. To a certain extent this 
is true of landscape-views of considerable range ; 
but for relatively short views it certainly does 
not hold, and a light-filter is just as necessary 
as at any other time of day. Moreover, the use 
of a light-filter when yellow light prevails is in 
no degree detrimental to the result, provided 
the color of the filter is not too dark. Then, as 
at all other times, it counteracts the abnormal 
effect of colors upon the photographic plate and 
permits their true luminosity-values to be re- 
corded, so that the photograph of a scene, as 
that just described, corresponds to what the 
eye sees. 

It is just as easy to make photographs with a 
filter as without, the only difference being the 
increased exposure required. A light-filter par- 
ticularly suitable for ordinary landscape and 
general photography increases the duration of 
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THE SPELL OF THE PYRAMIDS 
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exposure three times. It completely eliminates 
ultra-violet rays and yields excellent values in 
yellows and greens. The price is $1 for any 
size up to 11% inches diameter, and rises at the 
rate of 25 cents for each quarter inch of in- 
crease in diameter up to 3 inches. 

Results do not justify a lighter filter, for it 
would not ensure freedom from white skies, 
which should not occur in photographs because 
they do not exist in nature; and a deeper filter 
is unnecessary except in specialized work. In 
fact, too deep a filter invariably cuts out all the 
blue haze of distance which the pictorialist often 
depends upon for separation of planes and 
atmospheric effect ; it also increases contrast, so 
that when softness is the aim it is often neces- 
sary to overexpose and control development 
carefully. 

Everything points to the conclusion that as a 
general filter for use with any ordinary plate or 
tilm, one which increases exposure three times 


is best, and is a good one to try with any brand 
of plates or films for which the manufacturer 
has not adjusted a special filter. It is this un- 
avoidable increase of exposure, even though it 
be only three times, which has prevented more 
general adoption of the color-filter in ordinary 
work, not only when the light is low, but at all 
other times, for it narrows the field of work, 
making it difficult to include moderately-rapid 
motion at any time and virtually impossible to 
do so at all when the sun is low. 

There are several ways to maintain normal 
efficiency in spite of the three-times light-filter, 
one of which is to use an ultra-rapid plate three 
times faster than the normal rapid plate which 
has a speed of about 111 Wynne. ‘This is apt 
to have its disadvantages, however. In such a 
plate, orthochromatic qualities are absent ; there 
is greatly-decreased latitude in both exposure 
and development; it is sometimes difficult to 
obtain sufficient density of the image; the grain 
is sometimes too coarse to permit of much if any 
enlargement, and the keeping-qualities are not 
so good as those of a slower plate. Ultra-rapid 
plates are not suited to this sort of work, nor 
are they intended for it. Their mission is to 
supply a need in high-speed photography where 
the excessively-short exposures necessary to stop 
rapid motion demand a soft-working emulsion 
to mitigate contrast and give a maximum of 
density to the shadows. 

Another way to maintain normal efficiency, 
in spite of the light-filter, is to use an anastigmat 
lens with a working-aperture of f /4.5, which 
possesses three times the speed of the customary 
{/8 rectilinear. Such a lens is a splendid thing 
if you can afford it, but it costs, according to 
make, from 15 to 45 per cent more than an 
ordinary f/6.8 anastigmat, and so becomes an 
expensive item even in small sizes. Moreover, 
so rapid a lens is necessarily of large diameter, 
making it bulky, heavy and unsuited to most 
small cameras. 

The third and best way to compensate for the 
increased exposure necessitated by a three-times 
light-filter is to substitute a focal-plane for the 
customary inter-lens shutter. The former gives 
100 per cent lens-efficiency, while the latter 
does not; the former uncovers the plate, while 
the latter uncovers the lens. In a given period 
of time a focal-plane shutter admits to the plate 
three times as much light as an average inter- 
lens shutter. The reason for this is that the 
period of opening and closing is eliminated, 
which, with an inter-lens shutter, obstructs the 
passage through the lens of a portion of the 
light that would otherwise reach the plate. The 
focal-plane shutter, on the other hand, has no 
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connection with the lens, but merely uncovers 
and covers the plate at a uniform rate of speed 
by drawing a slit in a black curtain across it. 
The result is that all the light which the lens is 
capable of transmitting is admitted to every por- 
tion of the plate as it is uncovered by the shut- 
ter. It is obvious, then, that a focal-plane 
shutter in effect trebles the efficiency of any 
lens. When used with an f/8 rectilinear and a 
three-times light-filter you can estimate expo- 
sures by observation in the customary way or 
use the direct readings of an actinometer with- 
out thought or allowance for the filter; the 
increased volume of light admitted by the shut- 
ter takes care of it. Just what a comfort this 
is in the field, you cannot fully realize until you 
have tried it. 

Several other reasons why a focal-plane shut- 
ter is a splendid thing for general use are worthy 
of thought. In 5x7 size it increases the cost of 
a camera, not ordinarily fitted with it, $24, 
against a cost of 540 to $60 or more, according 
to make, for an f/4.5 lens. If you can afford 
both, so much the better; each gives you three 
times, or a total of nine times efficiency, by 
which is meant nine times more light for a given 
exposure duration. Whether this be three or nine 
times, it helps both ways — in high- and low- 
speed work. In high-speed work it gives more 
nearly full exposure, better gradation, and so 
tends to avoid contrast ; in low-speed work, neces- 
sitated by poor light, it still permits sufficient shut- 
ter rapidity to include a considerable degree of 
motion. Obviously a focal-plane shutter is of 
inestimable value early and late in the day, and 
on the dull days of early spring and late autumn 
when the sun is low and the light not very ac- 
tinic. With a small stop, when desirable for the 
sake of greater depth of definition, it permits 
the same effective exposure as an inter-lens shut- 
ter, and, unlike the latter, it can be used with 
any lens, whatever its diameter. 

You usually associate the focal-plane shutter 
with a reflecting camera, although it is often 
seen as a part of folding-camera equipment. As 
for the many advantages of reflecting-cameras 
for other than speed work, Mr. C. H. Claudy 
has told us all about them in the April issue of 
PuHoto-ERA, so it becomes necessary for me only 
to remind you, lest you forget, that with such an 
instrument you can compose and focus your 
picture in the focusing-hood as you move about 
in search of the best view-point; that you can 
watch the full-size upright image of any moving 
object up to the instant of exposure; that you 
can judge of the correct exposure more accu- 
rately by looking at the image on the ground- 
glass than at the actual scene before you; and 


also that the focal-plane shutter, although in- 
tended primarily for high-speed work, is well 
suited to general photography. 

Beginning camerists are more quickly con- 
vinced of the advantages of the reflecting-type 
of camera than of the suitability of the focal- 
plane shutter for a great variety of work. Be- 
cause it is capable of exposures as short as 
1/1500 second, they jump at the conclusion 
that it will not give slow ones. As a matter of 
fact, it is possible with the average shutter of 
this type, by variations of the slit and tension, 
to obtain a great variety of speeds all the way 
from 1/1000 down to 1,10 second. Some of 
them work as low as 1/5, and it should be 
remembered that, as compared with inter-lens 
shutters, these figures are in effect 3/10 and 
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3/5 respectively. Time-exposures are also eas- 
ily given with all of them, and at least one has 
a retarding-fan which permits automatic expo- 
sures up to three seconds. 

If the advantages of the reflecting-type of 
camera, as recited by Mr. Claudy, do not appeal 
to you, or if the admittedly-high cost of such 
instruments is a deterrent, a much cheaper ex- 
pedient is to buy one of the lighter and more 
compact folding focal-plane cameras fitted with 
a direct vision-finder. With this type there is 
certainly not, as with a reflecting camera, that 
ever-present tendency to use it not at eye-height, 
but, in fact, much lower as you bend forward 
to look into the hood. These folding focal- 
plane cameras are to be had of American, Eng- 
lish and Continental manufacture, in many sizes 
for plates, pack and roll films, at prices varying 
from about $30 for 314 x 514, with lens, and 
upward, Still a cheaper way is to spend $2 or 
so in having a focal-plane shutter fitted to the 
back of your present folding plate or view camera, 
which will then still possess all the advantages 
of its type, and of the focal-plane shutter as well. 


The inter-lens shutter need not be removed. 
When the focal-plane is to be used, simply set 
the lens shutter on “time,” open it, and adjust 
the diaphragm as seems desirable. The cost of 
the focal-plane shutter will be only $22 to $31, 
according to size, 5 x 7 being $24. The removy- 
able camera-back and one plate-holder should 
be sent to the manufacturer for fitting. 

The average camerist does not like in any way 
to narrow his field of work, and, rather than do 
so, he is often willing to sacrifice something of 
color-rendering. Perhaps you have felt that 
way yourself. Enough has been told here, it 
would seem, to show you how unnecessary such 
a sacrifice is if you will combine a focal-plane 
shutter with a three-times light-filter. If you 
can afford an anastigmat lens, too, you are that 
much ahead of the game. These are arguments 
which I never heard a photographic salesman 
use, yet they point out one way to more general 
use of orthochromatic methods, [This article 
is very opportune, for it applies to the photo- 
graphy of autumnal foliage with its riot of 
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The American Copyrighi-Law 


T relates to photographers and _ publishers. 
There has been a lot of discussion recently 
at the various conventions regarding the 

copyright-law and the value of copyright to the 
photographer. These discussions have been 
brought about mainly by Mr. Rau’s announce- 
ments regarding the Copyright-League, of 
which he is now secretary, and his appeal to 
photographers to join the League. 

The point we bring out here is the woful 
ignorance displayed by most photographers, 
professionals and amateurs, regarding the new 
copyright law, and, again, how few realize the 
value of the protection given by copyright. 

Almost every photographer is visited at times 
by some man or woman of national or local 
prominence and, as the newspaper to-day is 
nothing unless filled with portraits and _illus- 
trations, the photographer should protect his 
handiwork and add to his income by copyright- 
ing all pictures that have any appearance or 


prospect of future value to himself or others. 

Now, mind you, you have no right to copy- 
right any photograph made by you in the ordi- 
nary course of business, and for which you 
receive your regular rate of compensation, 
unless you obtain the permission of the person 
in question to copyright the photograph in your 
own name. The right of copyright lies in your 
customer, not in you, in such eases. But when 
you invite a person to be photographed without 
charge, or at a reduced rate, with the under- 
standing that this rate is made because the cus- 
tomer is a public person, then you have the right 
to copyright your work. But, in any case, it is 
advisable to have it thoroughly understood be- 
tween you and your patron that you are going 
to copyright the picture. 

Now, any photograph that is not copyrighted 
according to the law can be reproduced without 
your permission or without credit being given 
to you. Except in the state of New York, the 
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non-copyrighted photograph of a private person 
‘an be reproduced without permission, even for 
an advertisement. 

Newspapers, of course, generally rely upon 
the local photographers for portraits, but they 
can and do get them, too, directly from the 
persons concerned. If these individuals are 
much in the public eye, it is annoying to see 
your photograph reproduced in the papers 
without any credit being given to you. 

You can avoid this by copyrighting all photo- 
graphs that seem to have any value, as already 
mentioned. 

It costs you only fifty cents for each photo- 
graph you copyright. 

That fifty cents may be worth a whole lot of 
money to you later ; for if any person, newspaper 
or magazine should publish any picture of yours, 
which is properly marked, without your permis- 
sion, even if they are polite enough to put your 
name and copyright under the reproduction, 
they can be sued by you for damages and are 
also subject to a fine and imprisonment for wil- 
ful infringement of your copyright. 

Photographers should not overlook the last 
part of that sentence. It means an extra grip 
on the publisher who has infringed upon one of 
their copyrighted photographs and is disposed to 
be slow about making settlement. 

The new copyright-law protects photograph- 
ers fairly well, except in the case of newspapers. 
From newspapers, the maximum amount of 
damages you can collect in court is 5200; the 
minimum, $50. This seems unfair, particularly 
as newspapers are the chief offenders. For 
magazines, calendar-publishers, ete., you can 
get up to 35,000 if you prove your case. Of 
course, you can also get an injunction restrain- 
ing further infringement, and the fact that some 
one should wilfully reproduce and publish one 
of your copyrighted photographs without men- 
tion of your copyright on or below the reproduc- 
tion, does not invalidate your copyright in that 
photograph. 

Neither does the fact that you omit by acci- 
dent or mistake the copyright notice from one 
or more copies of a properly-copyrighted photo- 
graph, invalidate your copyright. But you 
cannot collect damages from anyone who has 
obtained possession of one of those unmarked 
copies —or even an untoned and unmarked 
proof — and reproduce it in ignorance of your 
copyright thereon. You can, however, stop 
them from making any more copies or repro- 
ductions by notifying them that you own a copy- 
right on the photograph. 

You can mark your photographs copyright 
and deliver them to anyone even before you 
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have obtained protection, provided you deposit 
at once, at your post office, two copies of the 
photograph and the proper copyright application 
with a money-order for fifty cents made out to 
the Librarian of Congress. Application blanks 
‘an be obtained from the Librarian of Congress 
at Washington, D. C. 

Copyrighting your photographs is a simple 
procedure, inexpensive and well worth while. 
Further, it will pay you to become a member of 
the Copyright-League of which William H. Rau, 
of South Camac Street, Philadelphia, is the 
secretary. It costs only a dollar a year, and 
you can get all the legal advice necessary in 
‘ase you ever have one of your photographs 
infringed upon. 

= 

TAKE care of the quality, and the price will 

take care of itself. — HL. H. Doty. 
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An Artistic Show-Place of London 


MERICAN visitors to London, who con- 

sider it an almost sacred duty to repair 

to the so-called “ Old Curiosity Shop” 
and pay homage to the genius of Charles 
Dickens, although the structure is repudiated by 
every right-minded Englishman, and has been 
exposed again and again as an absolute fraud, 
can spend their time more profitably by inspect- 
ing the house of Alma-Tadema, used as a resi- 
dence and studio by that well-known artist until 
his death. Camerists of the right kind will, no 
doubt, be permitted to make photographs of the 
extremely artistic apartments for which the 
place is noted. The following description of 
this exquisite show-place is from the pen of 
Frederick Townsend Martin, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun: 


“The proposal that the nation purchase for 
the municipality of London Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema’s wonder-house at 34 Grove End road, 
St. John’s Wood, has been taken up enthusiasti- 
cally by the press and the public. The house 
enjoys international fame since the publication 
of ‘Trilby,’ in which it is described by Du 
Maurier as the home of a great classic artist 
where Little Billee made frequent visits. The 
house is really extraordinary and the last thing 
that would be expected in the heart of a thickly- 
populated section of the city. It is eminently 
suitable as a public show-place because of its 
educational value for the development of popular 
artistic instinct. 

“The house is filled with exquisite objects of 
art, many of which were gifts to the dead artist 
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HOME FROM THE FISHING-GROUND 


from his artist-friends. Leighton House, which 
was the residence of the famous painter, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, who died some years ago, 
was retained as a public monument and affords 
a precedent in this connection, but the Alma- 
Tadema house is in every way more desirable. 
A shady pergola, tiled and cool, leads through 
the old garden from the gate to the front door, 
which is of carved wood and is surrounded by 
deep bronze relief. “The entrance to the hall is 
designed in Alma-Tadema’s well-known classic 
style, the floors of Persian tiles, the walls gleam- 
ing white and the staircase of highly-polished 
brass. The white walls are relieved by panels 
painted in brilliant colors by Alma-Tadema’s 
friends, including Leighton and Sargent. Each 
panel is a little masterpiece, lovingly conceived 
to suit its place and fall into the general scheme 
of beauty. Around the hall are various wonder 
rooms, one of which is filled with choice treas- 
ures from China and Japan. 

“In the center of the structure is a baleony 
overlooking a marble basin where a babbling 
fountain cools the atmosphere. From this re- 
production of a Roman impluvium a passage 
leads to a room in which a new country and a 
new age appear. Here are leather-covered walls 


WILLIAM NORRIE 


of Dutch design and old cabinets and brasses of 
fine Netherlandish workmanship which create an 
atmosphere of the old Dutch school of painters. 

*“ The studio, which is the most beautiful of 
the many beautiful rooms, has walls of gray and 
green marble, a ceiling shimmering with the 
gray luster of aluminum leaf inlay, marvelous 
hangings from many looms and magnificent 
stained-glass windows designed by John La 
Farge. Despite the magnificence of materials 
and their elaborate designs, the house is never 
grandiose and never overwhelms with a sense of 
palaciousness. Its beauty is rather of the inti- 
mate, sympathetic sort, and the adjective delight- 
ful has been selected by critics as best describing 
it. Although never giving the impression of a 
museum, it is stored from the entrance to the 
roof with art-treasures from all over Europe, 
Asia and other countries, so disposed that no 
note of incongruity or inharmoniousness is 
ever struck. 

‘It seems settled that the house will be sold 
at an early day for the benefit of the Alma- 
Tadema estate, but the question arises as to 
whether it is to be bought by the nation for the 
public or by someone who is in search of a 
show-habitat.”’ 
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A Developer for Underexposed Plates 





L. C. BISHOP 


ERE is a formula for treating under- 
exposed plates —one which has proved 
to be better than a weak solution, 

owing to the color of the print and the high 
temperature which is allowed owing to the speed 
of development : 


Solution A 
Pyro 1 oz. 


Water 16 oz. 
Oxalic Acid 15 grains 


Solution B 


Sodium Sulphite 70 degrees Hydrometer test 


Solution C 


Sodium Carbonate... 70 degrees Hydrometer test 


Solution D 


Potassium Bromide 8 


7 grains 
Water 20 


OZ. 

In summer warm the developer to 90 degrees ; 
in winter, to 100 degrees. 

Develop until the first indication of showing 
up. If the subject is flat, one may force fora 
moment longer, then in either case wash in 
three changes of water for a few seconds in 
each, water at about 90 to 100 degrees. 

The entire operation takes no longer than five 
minutes, which does not soften the gelatine any 
more than a ten-minute development in a solu- 
tion at 70 degrees. 

Acid fixing-bath is necessary, and, if it is a 
portrait, the plate should remain in the fixer for 
half an hour. This softens the lights a little 
and reduces the color. 

This method is speedy and gives finer results 
than a dilute solution. The negative is clear 
and crisp, and looks thin, but the color gives a 
better printing-value than the most dilute tank- 
development in Glycin, Any brilliant printing- 
paper will give all the exposure it is capable of ; 
but if one must have a platinum print, it is best 
to make a solio print and copy it, using for a 
developer the same stock-solution, but stronger. 
Take 2 oz. of A, 14 oz. B, 4 oz. C and 1% oz. D. 
Expose fully and develop just until the detail 
in original shows. Wash hastily and fix in 
acid hypo. 

The main point is the brilliancy and color 
obtained. The high temperature will allow the 
full value of the exposure to come out, while the 
Bromide keeps the chemical fog down. 





For speed-work, on a gray day, one may use 
as little as 14 oz. Sulphite, which will give still 
more body to the negative. 

The first formula is for home-portrait expo- 
sures in cases where the subject and lighting will 
not permit normal exposure. After using this 
method, one would never use dilute solution 
again for underexposure. [A 7(-degree hydro- 
meter test solution of Sodium Sulphite, Sodium 
Carbonate, or any chemical should contain 70 
grains of the substance per fluid ounce ; there- 
fore, a 16-ounce solution will contain 16 times 
70 grains, or 2 ounces and 245 grains (2.56 oz. ). 
Of course, this weight applies only to anhydrous 
chemicals. In case crystals are used, the quan- 
tity would vary according to the amount of 
water of erystalization contained. — Editor. ] 


"= 


WE are what we are because of environment, 
and higher examples of others. The higher 
standard of photography we can _ establish 
among those in our profession, the higher will 
be our standing with the people at large. — 


Harry A. Bliss. 





























AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


THE AMATEUR 
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EDITORIAL 














Is There Room for One More? 


E are frequently asked by amateur pho- 
W tographers, who contemplate joining the 
professional ranks, if it be true that the field is 
overcrowded and that the prospects to become 
rich are not particularly inviting. Our answer 
is that the profession is no different from others 
which attract a seemingly excessive proportion 
of the human race. At the rate law and medical 
schools turn out practitioners every year, one 
does not wonder that the ery goes forth, ** How 
on earth are these legions to find anything to 
do when there’s already an excess of lawyers 
and doctors?” It is true that only relatively few 
attain success; this is not so much because the 
field is overcrowded as that those who fail to 
make good are either improperly equipped, or 
are deficient in moral courage, resourcefulness 
and perseverance. The ambition to excel and 
to achieve great things, in spite of serious obsta- 
cles, is not implanted in every man’s breast. A 
powerful incentive, backed by genuine ability 
and sound business-instinct, carries the day. To 
men of this caliber it does not matter if their 
line of business is overdone. 

But woe to the man who enters the field ill- 
prepared, who hopes to compete with experts 
and has not the training, who arrives to combat 
lofty ideals with low standards. Shallow pre- 
tense and ignoble motives are no match for solid 
capacity and honest methods. The newcomer 
in a business-community must prove his superi- 
ority at the outset, begin with a ten-strike, as it 
were, and leave no doubt as to the honesty of 
his intentions. In all his dealings and at all 
times he must be a gentleman. An honor to 
his profession, a credit to his community, re- 
spected and beloved, he sets an example worthy 
of emulation. There is always room for such 
men not only in photography, but in every walk 
of life. Really competent, conscientious and 
trustworthy specialists are scarce, nevertheless. 
In Boston, recently, the proprietors of a large 
department store desired to have their establish- 
ment photographed throughout, but in the best 
possible manner. Did they engage a local spe- 
cialist No; they selected Byron, of New York, 
who, working with only one assistant ten days — 
that is to say, two Sundays, one holiday and 
seven evenings — produced one hundred and 
forty superb eleven-by-fourteen negatives! Here 
was skill and assiduity, with commensurate re- 


muneration. Rau, of Philadelphia, is another 
all-around expert whose services are everywhere 
in demand. Why?’ Because he excels in every 
branch of the art, is square as a die and delights 
everyone he meets. Yes; there is always room 
for the right man or woman in every department 
of photographic activity. 


The Ethics of Home-Portraiture 
HE perusal of Professor David J. Cook’s 
admirable paper on the subject of home- 

portraiture — printed elsewhere in this issue — 
suggests a thought which may very properly be 
considered pertinent. An important factor in 
the successful exercise of this branch of activity, 
besides first-rate technical ability and adequate 
working-equipment, is the element of personality 
of the artista presence that inspires con- 
fidence and respect. Most of the high-class 
portrait-photographers make no sittings outside 
of their studios, and regard portraiture in the 
home as the work of specialists. They appear 
to be satisfied with the success which comes 
from patronage gained in the regular way, and 
are not disposed to execute commissions which 
may take them away from their established 
place of business any great length of time. 
Besides, the task of setting up the camera in 
strange quarters, amid untried and varying con- 
ditions, does not seem to appeal to the average 
stucio-proprietor. The successful home-portrait 
photographer realizes that a greater degree of 
tact and resourcefulness is required than in a well- 
ordered studio, and that the privilege to make 
sittings in the home of a discriminating patron is 
not accorded to every applicant. If his personal 
appearance and moral reputation were objec- 
tionable, he would not be admitted to the home 
of a refined family. We have heard of cases 
in which studio-proprietors of evil reputation 
have been denied the privilege to make home- 
portraits of reputable citizens. This is as it 
should be. The professional photographer of 
upright character. who continues to meet his 
obligations in business with promptness and is 
respected by his fellows, is to be preferred to 
one of the opposite kind. In general business 
the question of the high personal character of 
the merchant is not always taken into account 
by the buying public; but when a craftsman is 
privileged to make the home of a patron his 
temporary workshop, a good moral reputation 
and pleasing appearance become valuable assets. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT FIRST-PRIZE — OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS E, H. WESTON 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 














Our Competition — Street-Scenes 


Ir is a mere chance that the discussion of the subject 
of the next competition, ‘ Street-Scenes,” interests both 
the regular Guilders and the Beginners. The Editor 
has presented the case somewhat briefly to the latter, 
lest he confuse them by an excess of detail. In any 
event, the subject is one which does not appear to offer 
any misconception similar to several contests in the 
past. There is a difficulty, however, which may be not 
sufficiently considered by inexperienced workers, and 
that is the inadequate illumination which prevails, at all 
seasons of the year, in the narrow streets of a big city, 
more particularly during the fall and winter months. 
One needs only to walk through a narrow street like 
Fulton Street, New York City, before and after the sun 
has passed the meridian, to observe the absence of 
brilliant illumination. The tall buildings on both sides 
of the street shut off all light except what emanates 
from directly above and from the end near Broadway, or 
at the intersection of cross streets. To make successful 
snapshots amid those conditions requires a high-speed 
lens, fast plates, and excellent judgment in the exposure. 
The knowledge to get the most of what may be under- 
exposed plates or films, is also an important factor. 
Obviously, the best method to pursue, in the cireum- 
stances, is to use the largest diaphragm of the lens, and 
to set the shutter at lowest speed capable of yielding a 
satisfactory negative. This can be tested by making a 
few experiments with unimportant episodes. The result- 
ing negatives will constitute a guide. But as the 
increase towards large shutter-apertures decreases the 
depth of the field, great care must be exercised in 
adjusting the distance. Fifteen feet from camera to 
object must not be estimated at ten feet or at thirty 
feet. Practice in gauging distances ranging from ten to 
thirty feet is a valuable preparation for those who desire 
to engage in street-photography or, for that matter, in 
any phase of open-air work, where it is inconvenient to 
focus the picture to be taken Such knowledge will be 
found perpetually useful. Those who are provided with 
reflecting-cameras have an obvious advantage over those 
who are guided only by the tiny image afforded by the 
regulation view-finder. But as the reflecting-camera 
has come to be easily recognized, even by the average 
street-urchin, it may be that fur the purposes of clandes- 
tine photography — not the illegitimate sort — a pocket- 
camera may attract less attention and thus prove more 
useful at times. Successful snapshots are known to 
have been made with box-cameras lacking both view- 
finder and focusing-scale. 

It follows, therefore, that a camera with the lens 
stopped down to obtain universal focus will not respond 
adequately if used on poorly-lighted subjects, such as 
have been mentioned. Workers restricted to the use of 
such equipments may hope for success, if they look for 





their street-scenes in small towns or villages; for sub- 
jects in this competition may be encountered in the 
country as well as in the city. The poorly-equipped 
country-circus, as it makes its entry into “ Rubeville,” 
presents quaint and picturesque scenes of nomad-life 
that will delight the eye of the most ardent photo- 
pictorialist. 

Many Guilders, however, profiting by experience, will 
have bagged their trophies ere King Sol has modified 
the brilliancy of his shining disk, and are preparing to 
interest themselves in contests which call for different 
conditions —— subjects which do not respond readily to the 
declining actinic energy of sunlight. 

Although the observing camerist cannot fail to note 
some of the many interesting scenes which are con- 
stantly occurring in the life of a great city, it may not 
be inappropriate to point out possible opportunities suit- 
able for the forthcoming contest. 

On his way to business in the morning, his noon-hour 
or return home, the watchful Guilder — camera in 
hand — may be attracted by some of the ordinary daily 
happenings in the routine-work of newsboys, fruit- 
venders, line-men, street-pedlers, expressmen, policemen 
(on regular duty) , letter-carriers, ice-men and individuals 
engaged in other active pursuits. Groups of school 
children, street-parades and _ street-traffic also furnish 
pleasing pictorial material. The section of a large city 
where lives, often in squalor and picturesque disorder, 
the poorer element of the population — sometimes called 
the Ghetto — furnishes pictures which are eagerly sought 
by artists of the brush. These scenes are also legitimate 
material for the photo-pictorialist ; but the advisability 
of visiting such localities, except under safe conditions, 
is not urged by the Editor. The Guilder in quest of 
original subjects, planned by him and executed by 
others, may study with profit some of the better class 
of motion-picture films, which include thrilling street- 
episodes. These serial incidents are usually nothing 
more than simulated realism — scenes carefully planned 
and arranged in advance, but carried out by professional 
actors and not by an indiscriminate aggregation of 
passers-by, as might naturally be supposed. Of course, 
no Guilder would think of wishing to duplicate any of 
the pranks and follies that are enacted in Kinemato- 
graph pictures; but some of the legitimately-humorous 
or truly-pathetic incidents, frequently shown in vaude- 
ville houses, will make a strong appeal to his artistic 
sense and, at least, furnish food for reflection. Best of 
all, however, is for the Guilder to rely on his own vigi- 
lance, judgment and dexterity. 

Pictures made at night, by electric light, are equally 
eligible. Sometimes the observing camerist will be able 
to obtain scenes that eclipse daylight pictures in interest 
and novelty. ‘A Rainy Night,” page 186, belongs to 
this class. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to Puoro-Era, 
Round Rotin Guild Competition, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 


Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all 
members of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-ERa standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


August — “ Bridges.” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Outdoor-Sports.”’ Closes October 31. 
October — “ Street-Scenes.” Closes November 30. 
November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 
December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


For 1913 


January — “ Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

March —“ Architectural Subjects.”” Closes April 30. 
April — “Spring-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 

May — “Street-Scenes.”” Closes June 30. 

June — “ Park-Scenes.” Closes July 31. 





Awards — Outdoor Portraits 


First Prize : Edward H. Weston. 

Second Prize: R. A. Dowd. 

Third Prize: John Reilly. 

Honorable Mention: Beatrice B. Bell, David Bevan, 
H. H. Blank, J. B. Bradlee, Aug. P. Boring, F. E. Bron- 
son, L. S. Clough, Mrs. Wm. W. Durrant, Mrs. Bertha 
Eckerl, Alice F. Foster, Anthony Graff, T. N. Graser, 
Mrs. Sarah Holm, Leon Jeanne, C. E. Kelsey, Wm. 
Lightfoot, C. B. McCollister, Clara J. Monroe, Frank D. 
Mundy, Alexander Murray, Wm. Grant Ogilvie, J. Her- 
bert Saunders, Mrs. Anna M. Shurtleff, Charles F. 
Spellman, May C. Spridgen, E. P. Tinkham, J. H. 
Westcott, Miss Alice M. Willis. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members ure eligible pro- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoRABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 





Subjects for Competition 


Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Winter-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1913. 
Animals. April 15, 1913. 

Marines. Closes July 15, 1913. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


WHEN these remarks reach the eye of those who are 
interested in this column, the time to record “ Summer- 
Scenes’? — which contest ends October 15 — will have 
passed, /.e., regarding August as the last month of sum- 
mer. The succeeding competition is ‘* Street-Scenes,” to 
be concluded January 15,1913. Although that date seems 
a long way off, it may confront the tardy worker quite 
unexpectedly. The subject includes all seasons of the 
year, and does not confine the participant to fall and 
winter months. The work will call into play the hand- 
camera, from the vest-pocket form to the reflecting-type. 
The subjects comprised in this competition are wellnigh 
numberless, as any scene which may take place in the 
street is suitable. Many of these psychological moments 
will come quite suddenly and pass unrecorded, unless the 
camerist is on the alert. They will test his mettle, 
nerve and resourcefulness. If he has read (in August 
Puoto-Era) how the Editor spoiled an opportunity by a 
momentary lack of coolness, the camerist will try to 
forestall a like experience. Another important point 
to be remembered is the obviously-poor illumination 
of narrow city-streets, which will call for the best 
judgment in regulating lens-aperture, and shutter-speed. 
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JEAN 

BEATRICE B. BELL 
HONORABLE MENTION 
OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 





MEDITATION 
L. & L. 8S. CLOUGH 
HONORABLE MENTION 





OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 














** FLOSSIE ”’ 

SARA HOLM 
HONORABLE MENTION 
OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 


ALTHOUGH grown in the United States at all seasons 
of the year, the flower emblematical of the “ Flowery 
Kingdom,” Japan, seems to attain the fulness of its 
beauty in the early autumn. It is the flower par excel- 
lence of the autumn, and a picture of a popular white 
variety graces the cover and page 167 of this issue. Our 
representation is a group which has been treated by the 
photographer in a severely decorative fashion. 

It is a technical achievement and seems to proclaim 
the superexcellence of the materials employed. Data: 
Wellington Anti-Screen plate; no light-filter; pyro; 
Wellington Smooth Ordinary Bromide print. 

The pictures which accompany Mr. Cook’s paper on 
home-portraiture were contributed at very short notice 
by two eminently-successful professional practitioners 





and one accomplished amateur. One of the former, 
Mr. Godfrey, photographs his sitters in the home, regard- 
less of what the immediate surroundings may be, for he 
eventually eradicates them on the negative, and works 
in the background as suits his particular fancy. The 
final effect is that of a portrait taken in the studio amid 
highly-favorable conditions. That he is a craftsman of 
the first order is evident from his three pictures in this 
issue. The other, Mr. Frizell, aims to create a home- 
picture, observing with sympathetic care the relation- 
ship of the environment to the sitter, and guarding 
against the intrusion of disturbing accessories. The 
home-spirit predominates in the finished result, and in 
this line of endeavor he has achieved a notable reputa- 
tion. The amateur worker, Mr. Flood, has in mind but 
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one object — to portray a characteristic phase of 
home-life, in this case members of his own family. His 
present picture exemplifies a skilful and sympathetic 
application of a convincing talent. 

The frontispiece, an ideally-happy group, replete with 
sweetness and dignity, exemplifies the enviable technical 
gifts of the artist, William Godfrey, of Winthrop, Mass. 
His skill in utilizing an opportune pose and expression — 
the result of personal suggestion and direction — is 
shown with equal success in the picture of Mrs. S. in 
classic costume, page 156, and in the little girl holding 
a book, page 157. 

The management of the light — which, in the aver- 
age private house, is a task calling for uncommon 
skill — in his several portraits reveals the experienced 
and resourceful expert. Here is workmanship in a con- 
vincing and ennobled sense, pictures of substance and 
vitality, and not vaguely-suggested, dimly-lighted and 
partly-executed images. A man who can produce work 
like this will always have plenty to do, and, as a matter 
of fact, our artist is favored with more commissions than 
he can execute conveniently; and, as a consequence, his 
pictures command high prices. Data to Mr. Godfrey’s 
three pictures: 642 x 842 Seneca Camera Co.'s Camera- 
City View and Studio Outfit; Darlot 4-4 portrait-lens ; 


A BIG BITE 
F. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
HONORABLE MENTION 

OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 





1045-inch focus; largest stop; Stanley plate; metol- 
hydro; Angelo Platinum; solio prints for halftones. 

The portrait-group by Mr. Frizell, page 158, charms 
by the complete naiveté of the little sitters — their seem- 
ing unconsciousness of the presence of the photographer. 
The ensemble is very pleasing and well balanced, and, 
by subordinating the nearby home accessories, the 
artist was able to obtain a pleasing stereoscopic effect. 

In the picture of brother and sister, page 159, the 
pose is very favorable to straightforward portraiture 
and pictorial treatment. 

The group in which the family-pet joins in the sitting, 
page 160, is singularly attractive. The high-back chair 
served the purpose admirably. The picture would have 
been complete even without the window; but to have 
eut off that part of the print might have imparted a 
studio-effect to the picture, a result not desired by the 
parents. For home-portraiture Mr. Frizell employs an 
8 x 10 Seneca Camera-City View and Studio Outfit, with 
5 x 7 and 614 x 812 adjustable backs for corresponding 
sizes of plate-holders; a 10-inch Ross-Zeiss Tessar, at 
full opening; 27 G. E. Seed plates; pyro-soda developer, 
and Eastman’s Etching Sepia paper, buff stock. 

A happy hour at home has been quite charmingly 
depicted by an accomplished Boston amateur, Mr. Charles 
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H. Flood. For many years to come this picture will 
delight the parents and, when the children shall have 
earned the heritage of old age, they will gaze with 
emotion on this treasured souvenir. The group is well 
lighted, although its members are, perhaps, seated a 
little too closely together. The surroundings, with the 
little curtained windows in the background, are a worthy 
accompaniment and discreetly subordinated. Data: De- 
cember ; light good ; Goerz Dagor; used at full opening ; 
3 seconds; pyro; print, Prof. Cyko Plat., developed 
with Rodinal. 

The portrait of Professor David J. Cook, instructor at 
the Illinois College of Photography, Effingham, IIl., and 
author of a notable series of articles now running in 
Puoro-Era, will be studied with interest by all our 
readers. The picture was taken by Mr. Schiitze, a stu- 
dent, who had come to the college from Kalish, Russia, 
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after he had taken but five and one-half months’ instrue- 
tion, and without the least help or suggestion from Mr. 


Cook. It is an excellent likeness and shows fine model- 
ing, although the pose leaves something to be desired. 
The portrait was entirely an impromptu affair, and was 
made by Mr. Schiitze as a memento of his stay at the 
college. Data: Studio with single slant, ground-glass ; 
light, bright ; 8 x 10 New York camera; 3 A Dallmeyer 
lens; 16-inch; at full aperture; snap exposure ; Cramer 
Banner X; pyro-soda; print, Eastman Etching Black 
Platinum. 

It is a pleasure to publish Mr. L. J. Stellmann’s 
account of the origin and growth of the California Cam- 
era Club. The pictures which accompany this narrative 
illustrate the artistic ability of its present members. 
They appeared originally in the First Annual, issued 
recently by the club, which publication was mentioned 
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at length in our August issue. The halftones were 
graciously lent by the authors of the pictures. 

The marine by Louis A. Goetz, page 170, is an animated, 

_happily-balanced picture. The sail almost fills the sky ; 
the man in the stern is well placed; the wake of the 
boat yields a pleasing line; so that, all in all, we have a 
masterpiece of composition and pictorial beauty. Data: 
Kodak No. 3 fitted with Goerz lens, series I1I, No. O; 
4%4-inch; stop, F/8; July, 4p.m.; bright; 400 second ; 
N. C. film; metol-hydro; Eastman Royal Bromide 
enlargement. 

Page 171 presents a familiar subject, which, however, 
has been exceptionally well treated by Mr. Hoyt. The 
figure is an excellent foil to the hurrying smoke, and 
the values are felicitously rendered. Data: Pocket 
Kodak No. 3; 5-inch R.R. lens; full opening; June, 
11 a.m.; fairly bright; 125 second; Eastman N. C. film; 
pyro; from Eastman P. M. C. Bromide print 61% x 8. 

Highly creditable, too, is Mr. Rabe’s quietly-suggested 
sentiment, page 172. The courage to depart from the 
conventional by curtailing the space at the left of the 
group, and revealing the picturesque road beyond, is 
praiseworthy. Here, too, artistic judgment in placing 
the (human) figure is shown. 

Mr. Cohen deserves the gratitude of those who still 
regard carriage-driving as a_ sensible recreation. A 
speeding motorist would hardly be able to appreciate 
the exquisite beauty of scenery along the road such as 
has been pictured on page 175. Data: Near Alameda, 
Cal.; April 6; 12.20 p.m.; clear; 5x 7 Pony Premo ; 
84-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, 16; 214 seconds; 26 X 
Seed ; metol-hydro. 

While the First Annual of the California Camera 
Club is filled with pictures of rare beauty, the view in 
the Sierras, by E. A. Cohen, page 174, might be easily 
selected by many as possessing the most pictorial charm. 
In design it conforms to the oval form of composition, 
the lines flowing as gracefully as an arabesque. The 
balance and atmospheric perspective are characteristic 
of a masterpiece — a picture that fills the eye and ele- 
vates the mind. Data: In the Sierras; March 19; 4.20 
P.M. ; rainy; outfit as in preceding ; stop, 8; 12 seconds; 
26 X Seed; M. Q. tubes. 

Mr. Buckley’s brilliantly-lighted portrait, page 175, 
attracted much favorable comment at the Atlanta con- 
vention. It was selected as one of the best three pic- 
tures on exhibition. The light comes from two direc- 
tions — contrary to the generally-accepted theory that 
the illumination of a portrait should emanate from only 
one source. (See Carle Semon’s article, ‘ Unconventional 
Lighting of Subjects,” printed with illustrations in 
August PxHoro-Era.) Data: June, 2 P.M.:  pro- 
fessional studio; Ansco 11x 14 portrait camera; Voigt- 
linder & Son’s portrait lens; 16-inch; F/6. 3; sitter 
posed between two windows, front window partly shaded ; 
3 seconds; Seed 26x; metol hydro; Cyko Studio 
print. 

The portrait of Charles E. Townsend, president-elect 
of the P. A. of A., page 177, is an extremely felicitous 
one. Of all the pictures we have seen of the new 
chief executive of the national association, this pleases 
us the most. We will only say this: it does him justice 
and is a credit to its author. The halftone failed us, how- 
ever, in rendering the outline of the figure as shown 
clearly in the original. Our apologies! Data: maker's 
name, Alva C. Townsend, Lincoln, Nebr.; with C. F. 
Townsend’s own 5 x 7 equipment; Vitax lens; full 
opening; single slant studio light; 3 seconds; 5 x 7 
Artura print. 

A much-admired exponent of straight photography, 
William Norrie, maintains his enthusiastic activity in 
portraying the inexhaustible beauty for which the Scot- 





tish seacoast near Fraserburgh is now famous. Unless 
the cloud-filled sky is intended to dominate the picture, 
it is treated with proper regard for its harmony with 
things below — shore, the sea, surf or water craft, what- 
ever forms the chief object of interest. This is well 
shown in harbor-scene, page 178. The sky, in this pic- 
ture, has a largeness which is exalting. Our artist, in all 
his absorbing activities, never forgets the omnipotence 
of the divine Creator. Data: Locality, Balaclava harbor, 
Fraserburgh; August; hand-camera; Show lens; focal- 
plane shutter; 125 second. 

If the product of a photographer who uses his medium 
as the artist of the brush employs his, resembles an oil- 
painting in treatment, the creator of such a photograph 
is entitled to the credit of being original. If his 
creations give genuine pleasure to the cultivated art- 
lover, the photographer is the peer of the painter; and 
here we consider no mediocrity. As a creative photo- 
pictorialist, William Macnaughtan, of Brooklyn, belongs 
to the front rank. He is no imitator of works by artists 
of the brush or of the needle. His * A Summer Sun- 
set,” page 180, is offered respectfully by the Editor to 
strengthen his contention. 

Among his numerous mementos of a memorable jour- 
ney to the land of the Pharaos, Mr. Harold Hartshorne 
considers the ‘“‘ Spell of the Pyramids,” page 182, as one 
of the best. It certainly is a beautiful record of this 
historic locality, although the huge, royal sepulchres are 
but partly visible, screened as they are by a group of 
stately palm-trees. The original of our reproduction is 
replete with detail, and should serve well the purposes 
of enlarging. The front of view is well taken. Tech- 
nically, the picture is quite remarkable. Data: Decem- 
ber, noon; bright sun with clouds; 3 A Kodak (314 x 
515); Zeiss-Tessar; F/32; Eastman, N. C. film; !75 
second ; Eastman developing-powders. 

A picture by the same worker, totally different in 
character, is shown on page 186. As a piece of realism 
by photography, this night-scene is very interesting. 
The reader will note the glow of the are-lights on the 
wet pavement. The halation which marks the limbs of 
the tree accords with truth, although the use of a double- 
coated plate would have obviated it. Data: December, 
7 p.M.; stop, F/8; 75 seconds; equipment and other 
details same as preceding. 

‘The Study of Spray,” page 184, lacks nothing in its 
realistic fidelity to nature; but there are many who will 
ask why the sky appears so dark. This is a pertinent 
question. The effect is not due to the use of an exces- 
sively dark ray-filter, but to the thinness of the negative, 
the development of which may have been prematurely 
stopped, to prevent undue harshness of the highlights — 
the breaking wave. Data: May, 10.30 a.m. ; bright sun- 
light ; half-plate camera; 8-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/11; 4600 second; Imperial Sovereign; pyro-ammonia ; 
Ilford P. O. P. print. 

The very pleasing picture by Charles O. Dexter, page 
185, is the first by this artist that has appeared in these 
pages. It was exhibited at the annual members’ show 
of the Boston Camera Club, last spring, and received the 
blue ribbon of merit. The softness of delineation is due 
to the use of a Smith lens. 

The picture, page 187, belongs to the illustrations 
which accompanied W.S. Davis’ admirable article on 
tree-studies, printed in the July issue, but was omitted 
for lack of space. Data: Hand-camera; stop, F/11; 
August 10.30, a.m.; clear light ; 1/15 second; Inst. Iso 
backed plate; Monox Lustre print, slightly enlarged. 

“The Return of the Fisherman,” page 188, is one of 
the many pictures of this character which have made 
Mr. Norrie’s reputation. It is well planned, without any 
appearance of effort, and is the perfection of technique. 
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Data: August, 10 a.m.; 's00 second; equipment and 
other details as preceding. 

The interesting satirical sketch by Aubrey Beardsley. 
page 189, was made a number of years ago, but never 
before found its way intoa photographie journal. 
Beardsley will be remembered as an odd genius, a weak 
exponent of the Pre-Raphaelite school and fond of 
sketching fanciful, attenuated figures. 

“ Inthe Orchard,” page 190, is a quiet, modest pastoral 
scene, by a well-known pictorialist. It tells a story of 
farm-life — of harvested grain or fodder, a simple nar- 
rative which the imagination can easily supply. The 
elements of the picture are quietly and harmoniously 
brought together. and the lines lead easily toward the 
brightly-lighted cornfield beyond. Data: August, 9 
A.M.; bright light; Cooke lens; 13-inch; at F/8; !25 
second ; Orthonon; Ortol developer; Kallitype print. 


Our Monthly Competition 


Tue “Outdoor Portraits’ contest produced an un- 
usually large number of prints, of which many were 
disqualified by the jury on account of too free an inter- 
pretation of the subject. The true character of a por- 
trait was isolated as soon as the model became engaged 
in an occupation which was of greater importance than 
the mere yielding to the object of the sitting. Many 
participants in the contest imagined that because the 
sitting was transferred from an enclosed room to the 
open air, greater freedom of activity was accorded 
the sitter or model, and consequently a straight portrait 
wis transformed into a genre picture. To be sure, 
many of these ineligibles were delightful pictures, and 
they will be reentered in a more suitable competition 
later. Nevertheless, the jury decided to include as 
portraits the contributions of J. Herbert Saunders, Mrs. 
Alice Foster and Mrs. Wm. Durrant. because it seemed 
that, when the little ones were permitted to engage 
momentarily in a favorite pastime, a more successful 
likeness could be obtained. 

In the picture which captured the first prize, page 192, 
we have not only an admirable result, unusual in the 
circumstances, but a portrait by the artist, himself, one 
whose work has had frequent representation in PHoro- 
Era. The attitude, illumination and modeling are 
worthy high praise; and yet one can but wish that the 
background, probably the face of a perpendicular wall 
of rock, were less obtrusive, a circumstance obviously 
due to the direction of the light. Data: Taken on top 
of Mt. Wilson, California; February, 10 a.m.; R. R. 
lens; 8-inch; U.S. 16; 2 seconds; Orthonon ; pyro-soda ; 
10 x 12 Royal Bromide; sulphide toned; enlarged 
about seven diameters from an unretouched negative ; 
shaded during the enlarging. Exposure made with the 
aid of a ten-yard bulb and tubing. With so attractive a 
model for a subject, Mr. Dowd was entirely justified in 
introducing for the purpose of ornamentation sprays of 
apple-blossoms, page 194. The effect is strikingly unique 
and artistic. The clusters of blossoms are of size that 
do not bewilder or confuse. Moreover, the artist showed 
good judgment in seeing to it— or rather this should 
be credited to the model — that the costume was dark 
in color and thus harmonized with the picture-scheme. 
Data: June, 4 p.m.; 5 x 7Pony Premo; Zeiss lens, series 
II A; 6!% inch ; stop, U.S. 16; light clouds; 45 see- 
ond; Standard Orthonon; Dianol; Cyko Prof. Buff; 
developed with Dianol. 

Even the costume of a fireman does not disguise the 
little boy whose portrait Mrs. Durrant has taken success- 
fully; page 194. Youthful pleasures, as here portrayed, 
will bring the spontaneous smile quickly enough. This 
is one of a large number of admirable juvenile subjects 
from Mrs. Durrant’s productive camera. Data: 4 P.M. ; 


light clouds; Premo camera; R. R. lens; 1/5 second ; 
print, Kruxo paper. 

The captivating portrait ‘‘ Jean,” by Beatrice B. Bell, 
page 196, is wonderfully atmospheric, a quality rarely 
attributed even to an al fresco portrait. The face, 
turned away from the sun, is outlined by the strongly- 
reflected light, and is remarkably transparent. ‘The 
airiness of the entire figure is extremely pleasing. Data: 
No. 4 Cartridge Kodak; R. R. lens; full sun; stop, 
U.S. 4; Inst.; N.C. film; pyro, tank ; Special Portrait 
Velox. 

The Cloughs deserve praise for their very logical inter- 
pretation of the subject, page 196; the arrangement is 
easy and graceful, and suggests nothing of deliberate 
preparation. To be sure, the background lacks repose ; 
but it seems to be in harmony with the locality, and the 
fair sitter with her book and parasol hold the attention 
without serious interruption. Data: Late afternoon 
light; Kodak; R. R. lens; Lumiére rapid plate. 

There is little repose in Mrs. Sara Holm’s portrait, 
page 197, but a good general likeness has doubtless been 
obtained. One often catches more of the spirit and 
character of a child when it is in action, than if in 
enforced repose. Data: Bright day; B. & L. Rapid 
Universal lens; F/8; !25 second; metol-hydro; Japine 
Platinum print. 

Having her portrait taken seems to be serious business 
with the little girl shown on page 198. The big mouth- 
ful conceals the lower part of the face, to be sure; but 
the photograph will preserve the rest, also the little 
hands clutching the fruit. The ensemble is convincing 
realism, and is another proof of Mr. Saunders’ mastery 
of all matters technical. Data: Imperial S. 8. Ortho. 
plate; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; Watkins Time De- 
veloper; Bromide print, toned sulphide. 

The chubby, complacent little model, page 19, elicits 
our admiration. Exposure and chemicals united to pro- 
duce a very successful technical result. Those beauti- 
ful transparent shadows, with the sun pouring down at 
full force, evince expert skill. Hats off to the author 
of so fine a picture!’ Data: March, 1 p.m.; bright 
light ; R. R. lens; stop, U.S. 16; 145 second; Eastman 
N. (. film; tank-development; Royal Bromide print ; 
redeveloped. 


The Congress of Photography 


ALTHOUGH virtually unlimited powers had been ac- 
corded the Congress of Photography, this body of dele- 
gates from every state in the Union failed to accomplish 
what was expected of it at the Philadelphia Convention. 
Because of this, a part of the photographic press has 
criticized its recent meetings unsparingly, asserting that 
most of the time was spent in tinkering with the consti- 
tution and that little for the benefit of the craft has been 
accomplished. This matter belongs exclusively to the 
active members of the national association to discuss. 
A clear and authoritative statement with regard to the 
Congress, by a prominent and highly-respected official, 
will be printed in the next issue of PHoro-ERa. 


A New Sepia Toner 


One of the latest formule for retoning in sepia is 
given by Prof. Namis in I/ Progresse Fotogiafico. Take 
twenty per cent solutions of 


Sodium sulphite 6 oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide 3 oz. 
Stir this until it is nearly clear and then add 
Potassium bromide 3 oz. 
Acetic acid 6 dr. 


Stir again until quite clear. This toner requires from 
ten to fifteen minutes. 
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Iv is safe to say that Photograms of the Year was 
familiar to photographers all the world over. 
In 1894 the late H. Snowden Ward tentatively made his 
first effort to record and criticize the photographie work 
of the year. He met so much encouragement that in 
the following year he enlarged the scope of the annual 
that has appeared regularly every Autumn since that 
date under the title of Photograms of the Year. 

On a shelf in our work-room, devoted to photo- 
graphic literature, stand seventeen of these volumes ; and, 
as we turn the pages of that almost ancient 1895 num- 
ber, it is startling to notice the quality of the early work 
of many successful photographers of the present day. 
Most of the reproductions have a tight, unoriginal, 
‘* photographic ” (in the worst sense of the word ) look. 
The world has gone ahead, photographically, since then. 
The worker of to-day has his medium under far better 
control than was the case in 1895 and, consequently, is 
able far more effectually to express his individual inter- 
pretation of a subject. 

But this is a digression that probably goes beyond the 
photographic lifetime of many of our readers. The im- 
mediate interest in the subject lies in the fact that 
Messrs. Hazell Watson and Viney have purchased 
Photograms of the Year, and it is to be carried on by 
F. J. Mortimer, editor of The Amateur Photographer 
§° Photographic News. Mortimer, no doubt, is the man 
for the work. He knows the photographic world well 
and is sound artistically. It is therefore safe to forecast 
that under his direction, Photograms — as it is usually 
called on this side of the water — will enlarge the scope 
of its work and increase in interest and use as a record 
of the year’s best pictures. 

And it may not be irrelevant to remark here of the 
pleasing number of American contributors to the 
Snowden Ward Memorial Fund. 

Those who are inclined to despair of Art in photo- 
graphy being financially profitable must revise their 
opinions, for Photograms has always paid its way. In- 
deed, it must have been done more, to make it worth 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney’s while to take it over. 
And yet its professed aim is, and always has been, to re- 
view and reproduce pictorial photographie work. It 
boldly nails the art-flag to its mast —and yet it pays! 
There is food for reflection here, and encouragement to 
the rest of the photographic press to venture more con- 
fidently on the development and encouragement of the 
really pictorialin photography. Photograms records the 
doings of the camera in all parts of the world, and so is 
of equal importance to the United States and to Europe, 

The perils of the traffic in the London streets have been 
very much before the public lately; and such alarming 
statistics of injured and killed are being published daily, 
that one feels all the excitement of battle when one 
crosses the road. Photographers have seized the oppor- 
tunity, and our illustrated press has burst out into 
street-photographs which show huge motor buses, vans, 
trams and taxi’s literally charging upon one another. 
There is a curious thing about photographing a mass of 
subjects, be they people or vehicles, which most photo- 
graphers must have noticed and puzzled over. To our 
eyes they may look dense and packed; but on the plate 
they have an irritating trick of spreading out and look- 
ing sparse. This has happened to some of the street- 








photographs. The traffic should look so dangerously 
close and packed — we are quite familiar with it from 
the tops of buses —that one would defy the slimmest 
individual to slip in. In most of the photographs, how- 
ever, it appears most safely disintegrated and tame. 

The Little Gallery has an exhibit of photographs 
by Colonial workers. This exhibition, though certainly 
interesting, has somehow a rather thin look, rather as if, 
had the gallery not been quite such a little one, there 
would not have been enough good prints to go around. 
Mrs. Minna Keen, of South Africa, has a study of a 
head, a portrait of a girl against the light, very low in 
tone, and yet quite distinct: a sincere and decorative 
piece of work. There is an exhibit called ‘“ Grasses,” 
by Mr. N. C. Deck, from Australia. It is a light-toned 
bromide of grasses in a wide bowl, with reflections on the 
table. Mr. Deck is an admirer of Baron de Meyer, and 
his work shows how this master has influenced him. 
There was only one real child-study: a small boy sit- 
ting on the ground, by Mr. G. A. Duncan, of British 
Columbia. It was naturally very interesting to us, as it 
showed our influence quite as much as the “ Grasses ” 
that of De Meyer. Be the work good or bad, a photo- 
grapher is bound to be attracted by an effort in the 
direction towards which he has led the way. When we 
first began to do light-toned studies of children against 
a dead white background, and some years after others 
followed suit, we used to be consoled by our friends for 
being imitated; but to us it was a satisfaction that, in 
ever such a small way, we had helped to set a standard 
of simplicity in child-photography. 

Apropos of imitators, one wishes for the sake of their 
future work that, at least, they would not imitate so 
slavishly. Mr. Deck shows by his “ Grasses’ that he is 
capable of some fine things ; but if he builds so care- 
fully on to another's originality, he cannot make any 
headway himself. 

There is an absorbingly-interesting exhibition of ani- 
mal-photographs now being held at the offices of the 
Zoological Society by the Zoological Photographie Club. 
Many of these prints cannot fail to attract all-comers ; 


for they are, besides being wonderful reproductions of 


the creatures depicted, often full of artistic merit. The 
telephoto lens, which one imagines must be used in most 
of these studies, is marvelously well managed, the results 
being as clear and as gentle as if not magnified in the 
least. Mr. Douglas English is president and the lead- 
ing spirit in the club, and he seems to have at his 
back all the well-known animal-photographers, notably 
amongst them being Mr. R. B. Lodge, Mr. Farren, Miss 
E. L. Turner and many others. 

The spirited advertising of the Daily Mail £1,000 
prize is still growing. It is being advertised by every- 
body, for, of course, every paper and every plate is, 
from the manufacturer's point of view, the most certain 
prize-winner. And now The Amateur Photographer has 
come out with a leaflet which contains fifty points for 
the consideration of competitors ! 

It is with much interest that we read in PHoro-Era 
for August, just received, a very careful and complete 
argument by Mrs. V. F. Clutton against our suggestion 
that many of the prints sent up for criticism and often 
reproduction in the photographic papers should not 
have seen the light of day. But we cannot but think 
that the subjects she so pictorially describes must have 
had in them some artistic merit, and certainly would not 
have been classed by us amongst those which should 
never have seen the light. But space prevents us from 
dealing fully with the subject at the end of our letter ; 
but we hope to return to it and even convince Mrs. 
Clutton that there really are prints that should never 
have been! 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title and Place 


London Salon of Photography, International Sept. 7 to 


One-Man-Show — W. H. Porterfield 

Salon of Photographie Art, Ghent, | 
Brussels International Exposition 

Ninth Am. Salon. Carnegie Inst., Pittsburg 
Photo-Pictorial Loan-Exhibition 

Brooklyn Inst. of Arts and Sciences 


October, 1 








Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. For this 


April 27, 1913 
Nov. 1, 1912 


Nov. 30 to Dee. 10 


Date Particulars of 


9 § Bertram Park, Hon. Sec’y, 
Oct. 19, 1912 ) 5a, Pall Mall, London 
912 New York Camera Club 
\ Secretary: P. Lunbosch, 
1 3, Place Royale, Brussels 

C. C. Taylor, Sec’y, Toledo, O. 
{ Richard M. Coit, See’y, 

) Academy of Music Bldg., Brooklyn 
reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 
expressly written for this magazine. It was printed in 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 














Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 

Magnet Ortho 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 
Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochreme Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 





No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120 Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 


Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 











Exposure-Guide for October 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use '4 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 





‘spt | Sun Shining] >, 
Roc Bright eer Diffused 


Sun right Clouds) Light 
11 A.M. to lp.m.| 1/32 1/16 1/8 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 P.M.) 1/25 1/12 1/6 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 P.M.| 1/16 1/8 1/4 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m.| 1/5* 1/2* 1* 


Dull 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 


Very 


Duil F/4 v3.1 xX 1/4 
1/4 1/2 F/5.6 'U.S.2 xX 1/2 
1/3 2/3 F/6.3 U.S.2.4 xX 5/8 
1/2 1* | F/7 U.S.3 Xx 3/4 
11/2*| 3* | F/11 U.S.8 x2 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 


tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U.S. 32 xX 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X1; 52° X 1; 30° x, 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 


dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

Example: 


Th 


To 


e factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Oct., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/16 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/16X4=1/4. Hence, expos- 
ure will be 1/4 second. 


For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 


a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of the class. 1/25 X 1/2 = 1/50. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/50 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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Rapid Drying of Negatives 


In these days of universal hurry, especially with news- 
paper-work, it frequently happens that a negative must 
be dried in the shortest time possible. Hitherto the 
most effective way has been to treat it with concentrated 
alcohol or with acetone. But a single washing in alcohol 
does not give complete dryness, so that a second and, 
sometimes, a third bath is necessary, all of which not 
only takes time, but is expensive as well as dangerous. 
The attention of Messrs. A. and L. Lumiére and Seye- 
wetz having been called to the subject, in a series of 
experiments, they found that certain salts, very soluble 
in water, and having no injurious effect on the gelatine- 
film, could be used for drying the negatives rapidly. Of 
the various salts tried, a cold saturated solution of 
potassium carbonate (90 parts to 100 parts of water) was 
found to be the most effective, it being sufficient to im- 
merse the negative in the solution for four or five 
minutes, place it between blotters to remove the surplus 
liquid, and then wipe it off with a soft linen cloth. In 
this operation there is no danger of injury to the 
negative, since the film becomes quite resistant and has 
a glossy appearance. The negative thus dried can be 
printed from immediately without risk, as the coating is 
perfectly dry and will even resist pressure with the 
finger-nail. 

Potassium carbonate presents the advantage over 
other salts of giving a rapid and complete dehydration ; 
besides with other salts white spots appear on the nega- 
tive after a short time, due, no doubt to efflorescence, 
while with potassium carbonate, if the negative is prop- 
erly wiped off, it will remain perfectly brilliant and 
transparent even after several weeks. Nevertheless, in 
the course of time, negatives so treated will become 
spotted, and drying by means of potassium carbonate is 
recommended only as a temporary expedient to save 
time. In any case, the negative can be well washed 
later and dried in the air, thus precluding injurious after- 
effects. 


To Determine the Relative Opening of Lenses 


Dr. R. DEFREGGER, gives, in the Photographische 
Rundschau, a very simple method to find the relative focal 
length of camera-lenses. Focus the camera sharply on 
a distant source of light that may be taken as at infinity 
(at least thirty times the focal length), and mark the 
point at which the bellows stands on the base-board of 
the camera. Now rack in the lens until instead of the 
sharp image of the light only a clear disc appears ex- 
actly one centimeter in diameter; this should be 
measured with a millimeter measure, and again mark 
the position of the bellows. Now measure the distance 
between the two points on the base-board, and this 
measurement will give the relative opening of the lens. 
For example, if the distance is 6.8 centimeters, then the 
opening of the lens is F 6/8. 





Pseudo-Fading of Toned Bromides 


An instance of the blame which may be wrongly in- 
curred by the enlarger as to the fading of sulphide-toned 
bromides has recently come before our notice. A firm 
of enlargers had made some large prints, which were 
sepia toned by them in the usual way by ferricyanide- 
bromide and sulphide. The prints were worked up by 
the customer in color, and were subsequently returned in 
what was described as a faded condition, due to faulty 
preparation of the prints. The enlargers, however, were 
satisfied that their prints were permanent, and refused 
to assume responsibility for fading, which, as the prints 
showed, was the effect of light on the applied coloring, 
not on the sepia base of the image. The parts which 
had particularly faded were those worked up in ver- 
milion, and the enlargers reasonably contended that for 
this work the customer had used a cheap and fugitive 
‘lake ” substitute for genuine vermilion. The latter, it 
may be pointed out, is itself a sulphide pigment, and 
therefore is not liable to lead to any change by double 
decomposition with the silver sulphide image of a sepia- 
toned print. — British Journal. 


Suiting the Paper to the Negative 


THE selection of a printing-paper to suit the negative, 
says the British Journal, has been regarded as an ama- 
teur’s evasion of the difficulty of making a negative of a 
definite pre-determined quality. For a great deal of 
ordinary commercial work it is important that the nega- 
tives produced should be capable of giving prints in 
P. O. P., bromide, or other printing-paper of a quality 
equal to that of the specimens displayed. There is 
obviously no time to experiment with different papers in 
order to obtain a result of superlative quality. But 
when work of a very high class is being produced, such 
experimenting becomes almost essential. A negative 
may be just a trifle too strong for sepia platinotype, and 
by careful manipulation may be made to yield a better 
print in, say, carbon, using specially-sensitized tissue. 
Some of the modern self-toning papers, and many of the 
development-papers, both gaslight and bromide, enable 
workers to ring the changes to a considerable extent. 
Indeed, with the development-papers it is surprising 
what a variety of effects may be produced from the 
same negative by changing the brand, surface and color 
of the paper, and effecting slight variations in the color 
of the developed image by modifying the developer itself. 


Reticulation 


RETICULATION on negatives that have been 
strengthened with mercury bichloride is often noticed. 
It is due chiefly to a difference in temperature of the 
baths, and may be avoided by first hardening the nega- 
tive for three or four minutes in a 10-per-cent solution of 
formalin and afterwards rinsing iv, water. 
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Tue German Photographic Society, which extends 
over the whole Empire, has held its forty-first annual 
conference in Meiningen, the capital of the little duke- 
dom of Saxony-Meiningen. Besides the various busi- 
ness-topics there were some illustrated lectures given in 
the Court-Theater which the Duke of Saxony had placed 
at the committee’s disposal. Connected with the affair 
was also an exhibition of pictures and photographic prod- 
ucts in the drill-hall offered free by the magistrate. 
Numerous prizes and medals were presented by the 
duke, the state-ministry, the city and others. 

A still more important event was the German “ Pho- 
tographic Day,” in Heidelberg, of which I made men- 
tion in some former correspondence. It was the first 
time that all the South German photographie clubs, 
which form the Central League, had united and taken 
part in such a big meeting. The picturesque students’ 
town of Heidelberg was prettily decorated. No less a 
person than the grandduke of Baden opened the exhibi- 
tion, which formed part of the meeting. Nearly all 
branches of photographic art were represented, and 
much good work was on view. There were also vari- 
ous lectures by our greatest authorities, a banquet, 
excursions, etc. 

Next year there will be an International World’s Fair 
in the old, quaint city of Ghent in Belgium, which will 
contain also a photographie Art Salon. For the first time, 
perhaps, photography will be placed upon the level of 
the Fine Arts. As proof, this Salon is to be located 
between the hall of the Fine Arts and that of Decora- 
tive Art. I may mention some various rules of the 
exhibition-committee, as probably several of your read- 
ers will send their work to this show. The photographic 
Salon is devoted exclusively to artistic purposes, and 
only such pictures are admitted. Each exhibitor may 
send in no more than six applications, to be made before 
January, 1913. Pictures may be sold after the close of 
the exhibition. 

In my former letter I mentioned the larger Berlin 
and Vienna clubs. At the end of this year the most 
prominent club in Saxony, the “‘ Dresdener Gesellschaft 
zur Férderung der Amateur Photografie”’ will celebrate 
its 15th anniversary. The chief feature will be an ex- 
hibition of work done exclusively by members. A prize- 
contest, besides, will enable them to work out a special 
photographic topic. For the latter, ‘Motives from 
Meissen” is chosen. Meissen is a picturesque old town 
in Saxony, well known for its excellent china which has 
probably no equal anywhere in the world. I have just 
received the year book of this influential society, which 
appears every third year. It contains a number of 
good, useful articles and fine pictures. At the close of 
the show a selection of prints is to be made, which will 
be sent around the Empire among the various amateur- 
clubs. Such traveling-exhibitions are quite common 
here, and photographic societies in the remotest parts of 
Germany have thus a chance to see what their cotem- 
poraries are doing. Every club is requested to select the 
best prints of its members to make a so-called ‘“ Wan- 
dermappe,” which is on tour for several months. 

A Bavarian firm has placed on the market so-called 
mourning-cards with portrait. They show on both sides 
the usual black border and on the front religious pic- 
tures. On the back a medallion is printed with a blank 
space for pasting the portrait of the deceased. Bible- 


verses, prayers and the like are also seen here. They 
also contain the usual announcement of the death, day 
and place of the burial of the personin question. These 
cards are being introduced especially in Catholic prov- 
inces. 

For making enlargements, acetylene is much used ; 
besides electric light, it can also be advantageously em- 
ployed when photographing dark interiors. To increase 
its actinic force, experiments have been made with diox- 
ide, which is added to the water used for developing the 
gas. Acetylene burns apparently with a white flame, 
but if we let the gas pass through an ordinary gas-burner 
without a mantle, we notice a yellow or reddish flame. 
This is caused by the many impurities which glow only, 
instead of being perfectly consumed. If we insert a 
cleaning-arrangement, say a Wolfe bottle, which is filled 
with absorbent cotton, the gas passing through it will 
then burn almost white as the solid impnrities are kept 
back. Yet the bad smell, which is so detrimental to 
photographic materials, remains. If we take a cylinder 
of iron or tin, having cocks at top and bottom, place in 
it a dry, fine sponge, then some good deoderizing mate- 
rial and lastly, absorbent cotton, the gas passing through 
the whole loses both the bad smell and impurities and 
burns quite white. When we have added dioxide and 
use a burner with mantle,a light is obtained of aston- 
ishing power not to be surpassed by any gas. This is 
due to the great quantity of oxygen contained in the 
dioxide and to the removal of the many impurities which 
spoil a flame. We have thus one of the best sources of 
light which can be produced without expensive installa- 
tion, and which is fairly economical. A bicycle acety- 
lene lamp will, in many cases, answer the purpose. 

To German products which must rely more or less 
upon foreign markets belong photographie accessories. 
But as larger quantities are manufactured than can be 
used at home, about one-half is exported to other parts 
of the world. It is, of course, the desire of our manu- 
facturers to increase the export-business which, however, 
is scarcely possible in the rest of Europe. For in these 
various countries efforts have been made to displace 
German goods, and partly with success. Thus our pho- 
tographie industries have to look to oversea-countries, 
chiefly Central and South America. A German weekly, 
which is devoted exclusively to the commercial interests 
of that continent, proposes to start a campaign and will 
publish a long series of articles concerning our photo- 
graphic industries — their capacity, exploitation, ete. 
Besides, our great manufacturing firms will be fully 
described in well-illustrated articles. These monographs 
will later on appear in book-form, and will be sent to 
numerous American places. 


Pictures by Wireless 


A RECENT newspaper dispatch from London gives the 
following item of interest to picture-makers : 

Wireless messages, according to experts, will be sent 
within four months across the Atlantic and to other parts 
of the world by a new system, not only much faster than 
by the present system, but also with such precision that 
it will be possible to send pictures by this means. 

Stations are to be erected at Lyons, in France, and at 
Washington, and the inventor claims that he will be able 
to send at the rate of 200 wordsa minute. The improve- 
ment consists in being able to control a continuous wave, 
as compared with the intermittent groups of waves used 
in all present day systems. 


™“ 


PHOTOGRAPHERS are selling or renting their studios, 
and amateurs are giving up their business-positions to 
engage in home-portraiture. ‘‘ Look before you leap!” 
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What Is a Home-Portrait ? 


THE success of the home-portrait, with its obvious 
suggestion of the home atmosphere, is to be credited to 
the amateur photographer. The professional practi- 
tioner soon began to appreciate the pecuniary impor- 
tance of this branch of the art and, as the maintenance 
of a regular studio was no longer necessary, the chief 
item of expense was eliminated. Thus, home-portrai- 
ture to the professional worker has now become a very 
lucrative occupation. Singularly enough, the profes- 
sional portrait made in the home generally excludes 
every suggestion of the surrounding objects, and an 
artificial background usually takes their place. The 
object of the portraitist is to make a conventional por- 
trait, and not to put the sitter to the trouble of leaving 
his home for the purpose to be photographed. Besides, 
his work being favored by the influence of the home, 
the professional is able to impart to his sitter a more 
natural expression than would be possible in the studio. 
Then, too, he is able to obtain a much higher price for 
such portraits, particularly when, ignoring the question 
of home-surroundings altogether, he etches on the nega- 
tive a design according to his own fancy, although 
sometimes he excludes them by means of a portable 
background. Still, the character of the home-portrait, 
as urged by Professer Cook in his excellent paper — 
printed elsewhere in this issue — should be preserved. 


New Converts to Home-Portraiture 


Mr. Morris Burke Parkinson, the well-known 
Boston portrait-photographer, has purchased a large 
private residence, 73 Coolidge Street, Brookline, Mass., 
which he will make his permanent home and reserve 
certain rooms for portrait work. It will be called 
“The Parkinson Home Studio,” and will be opened 
October 1, 1912. His studio at 603 Boylston Street 
Boston, will be discontinued. 

Mr. Arthur Hammond, the well-known photo-picto- 
rialist, whose beautiful and interesting work has fre- 
quently embellished these pages, will open a_profes- 
sional studio in Natick, Mass., associating himself with 
Mr. Frederick Warren Hill, who will look chiefly after 
the business-end. The firm, Hammond & Hill, will be 
prepared to make portraits of patrons in their homes or 
at the firm’s regular studio, just as they may decide ; 
Mr. Hammond being the artist. Mr. Hammond is an ac- 
complished photographer, and in portraiture he has had 
much practical experience. Before he came to Boston 
he had operated successfully a portrait-studio in Pall 
Mall, London, England. 

We wish both Mr. Parkinson and the firm of Ham- 
mond & Hill the utmost success. It undoubtedly will 
be theirs, for high-class ability, energy, and business- 
integrity will not be lacking. 


Send for One 


H. O. Bopine, the resourceful and _ indefatigable 
trade-promoter of Wollensak, is sending out to all who 
express the wish a copy of a tiny booklet, entitled 
“* Hiawatha’s Photographing,’ by Lewis Carroll. It isa 
witty, sarcastic fling in imitation of Longfellow’s familiar 
poem, and will be heartily appreciated by every person 
interested in photography. 


An Artistic Motion-Picture Film 


ONCE in a while a vaudeville performance will present 
a motion-picture film which makes a strong appeal to 
the artistic sense. A film of this kind, ‘“ The Professor’s 
Wooing,” was recently exhibited with other admirable 
films at B. F. Keith’s Bijou Theater, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Aside from the wholesome atmosphere and the 
smooth, spontaneous course of its story, this film charmed 
the Editor by the strikingly-picturesque attitudes (not 
poses) of the professor. Whether he is seated high 
among the rocks, or descending cautiously the many 
slippery places, his manly, graceful figure outlined 
against the sky; or whether he is pleading his cause to 
the demure fisherman’s daughter, the enamored natu- 
ralist presents attitudes extremely artistic in genuine, 
unstudied simplicity, which make an instant appeal to 
the art-student. Of course, the delineator of the char- 
acter-part is an actor, and one whose every attitude and 
gesture is enhanced by the perfection of his art. To 
photo-pictorialists interested in posing and grouping, 
this particular film, a Selig, offers many suggestions. 


Gold Medal for Edward Blum 


Tue friends and patrons of Edward Blum, the well- 
known specialist in artistic printing and finishing, with 
studios at Chicago and Berlin (Germany), will be pleased 
to learn that he has been awarded a special gold medal 
at the great Heidelberg Exposition now in progress. 
This exceptional distinction was bestowed for a superb 
photographic enlargement, 60 x 210 inches, representing 
a panorama of the city of Heidelberg, despite the fact 
that the picture was “ Ausser Wettbewerb ’ — not for 
competition or complimentary. To those who are 
familiar with Mr. Blum’s highly-artistie skill in every 
form of photographic printing, this news will not be a 
great surprise. 


The Pessimist 


** How about that freak photographer Burdock? He 
borrowed ten dollars of you the other day, and promised 
to pay you back in three days, or take your picture. 
Have you got your money yet ? ” 

“No; I’m afraid he’s going to take my picture! ” 


(Adapted from Die Fliegende Blatter.) 


Complimentary 


He: * What career do you think I had better choose ? 
That of a photographer or that of a lawyer ?”’ 

She: “I should say a lawyer.” 

He: *Have you ever heard me argue a ease in 
court?” 

She: “ No; but I have seen some of your portraits.’’ — 


(Adapted from Die Fliegende Blatter.) 


A Spiteful Tenant 


LANDLORD, who has ordered two dozen pictures of him- 
self as part payment towards the rent of the studio, 
three months in arrears, to the tenant-photographer : 
It seems as if you might have flattered me just a little, 
considering that you still owe me two months’ rent.” 
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Bedford’ Camera Club Instruction Course 


THE camera club of the Bedford Branch, Y.M.C.A. 
has for itself mapped out a very interesting course of 
instruction in photography, which is to commence 
October 10, and continue through the winter. Mr. 
William H. Zorbe, expert photographer and pictorialist 
of high rank, will conduct the class, which will be held 
on Thursday evenings of each week. The club is very 
fortunate to secure the services of so capable an 
instructor. 

The plan of work is somewhat upon the following 
order : 

The choice of plates or films : 

Exposure. 

Development of plates and films — by tank, by tray, 
by factorial method. 

Printing and developing gaslight papers — choosing 
papers best suited to negatives; modifying developers 
to obtain certain tone effects. 

A talk on composition. 

A talk on lenses —the choice of lens ; explaining 
various lens terms. 

After treatment of negatives — intensifying local and 
general; reducing, local and general ; showing various 
other methods used to obtain pictorial results. 

Making enlarged negatives; glass and paper; by the 
copying methods ; from positives. 

Lantern-slides. 

Bromide enlarging. 

Home-portraiture. 

Flashlight-work. 

Two or three outdoor lessons as may be decided upon 
by the class. 

Other subjects depending upon the progress made or 
as may be requested by the students. 


Window-Trimming Contest 


To stimulate interest in show-window decoration, The 
Photographic News has offered prizes of $50 in gold for 
the best display of photographic goods made by dealers 
before December 21, 1912. 

The rules are simple. Send a 5x7 picture of the 
window, together with a full description of its contents, 
to the Window-Contest Editor, Photographic News, 42 E. 
23d St., New York City. The contest is open to all 
dealers without restrictions. Full details are to be 
printed in the October issue of the News. 


A Bill to Prohibit the Making, Showing or 
Distributing of Fraudulent Photographs 


Tus important bill was introduced by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, July 29,1912. It was 
read twice, and then referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It will come up at the next session of 
Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That it is hereby declared unlawful for any person or 
corporation to deposit in the mails of the United States 
to be sent or delivered by the post-office establishment 
of the said United States, or, within the District of 


Columbia, or any Territory or dependency of the United 
States, to make, sell, publish, or show, or to have in posses- 
sion with intent to sell, publish, mail, or show, any fraud- 
ulent or untrue photograph, or picture purporting to be 
a photograph, or purporting to be a copy of a photograph, 
of any living person without such person’s consent, or if a 
minor, without the consent of his or her parent or guardian. 
It is immaterial for the purposes of this Act, whether 
such photograph or picture shall have been made as a 
composite of two or more actual photographs, or by 
using a picture as the background of a photograph, or 
otherwise. It is a violation of this Act if it either does 
not represent, or substantially misrepresents, an actual 
occurrence. 

Sec. 2. That it is hereby declared unlawful for any 
person or corporation to use in interstate commerce, or 
within the District of Columbia, or any Territory or 
dependency of the United States, for advertising-pur- 
poses, or for the purposes of trade, the name, portrait, 
or picture of any living person without having first 
obtained the consent of such person, or if a minor, with- 
out the consent of such minor’s parent or guardian. 

Sec. 3. That any person or corporation violating 
section one or two of this Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and liable to a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, or to imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

Sec. 4. That any person thus fraudulently and un- 
truthfully represented, or whose name, portrait, or pic- 
ture is thus used for advertising-purposes or purposes of 
trade, without his consent, may maintain an action in 
equity in any district court within whose jurisdiction the 
violation of this act occurred to prevent and restrain 
any further violation of this Act; and may also recover 
damages in such suit, or in a separate action at law, for 
any injuries sustained by reason of such violation. 


A Key to Success 


AmonG the men prominently identified with our 
photographic industries, who have reason to regard the 
Philadelphia Convention as a gratifying success, is 
H. C. Gorton, treasurer and general manager of the 
Wollensak Optical Company. From a private letter 
written by Mr. Gorton to the Editor, Wilfred A. French, 
we are permitted to publish the following : 

“T found the convention at Philadelphia both interest- 
ing and profitable, and am pleased to state that we 
made many new friends and many direct sales, and every- 
one seemed to have a good word for us, on general 
principles. I am conducting this company on the basis 
that we have no special favorites, no axes to grind; nor 
have we the hammer out for any of our competitors or 
associates, and we will not become involved in any 
movement or discussion which has for its object an 
attack on any particular manufacturer or class of 
manufacturers.” 

This reflects the business policy of the firm which, by 
purely legitimate business methods, has earned a repu- 
tation second to none among our American manufac- 
turers, and which should serve as a stimulus to younger 
firms which are as yet undecided what business methods 
to pursue. But, whatever policy they adopt, they must 
have the goods. 
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The Eighth American Salon 


THE catalog of prints composing the Eighth American 
Photographic Salon has come to hand. It is printed 
neatly on stiff gray paper and lists 148 prints. They 
are contributed by the following workers: H. Oliver 
Bodine, J. H. Garo, W. H. Kunz, Dr. M. D. Miller, 
Dr. H. B. Shuman and L. H. Troutman, constituting the 
Boston Photo Clan. 

Victor N. Camp, Joseph R. Cooper, Herbert Wheaton 
Congdon, Arthur H. Flint, W. T. Knox, W. E. Mac- 
naughtan, Robert B. Montgomery and Jas. E. Under- 
hill — members of the Department of Photography, 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Frank Bingaman, Charles W. Doutt, William Meck. 
Ewart, W. H. Phillips, R. L. Sleeth, Jr., and R. B. 
Zabriski — of the Pittsburgh Camera Club. 

H. Heimerdinger, John F. Jones and Mrs. Clarence J. 
Sapp of the Toledo Camera Club. 

Hermann O. Albrecht, Paul Lewis Anderson,O. E. Ault- 
man, M. E. Baumberger, Frank Bingaman, H. Oliver Bo- 
dine, D. H. Brookins, Margaret DeM. Brown, Fedora E. D. 
Brown, Francis Bruguiere, George Buttler, Victor N. 
Camp, John Chislett, C. F. Clark, Herbert Wheaton 
Congdon, Joseph R. Cooper, J. R. Daniels, Dwight A. 
Davis, Edward J. Davison, Charles W. Doutt, William 
McK. Ewart, Arthur H. Flint, J. H. Garo, Jennie W. Gris- 
wald, William A. Guyton, Jr., Howard Heimerdinger, 
J. Hilton Jenkins, John F. Jones, W. T. Knox, Heinrich 
Krebs, W. H. Kunz, B. F Langland, W. E. Maenaugh- 
tane Dr. M. D. Miller, H. W. Minns, Robert B. Mont- 
gomery, C. H. & D. F. North, W. & G. Parrish, W. H. 
Phillips, Dr. & Mrs. W. A. Rawson, O. C. Reiter, Joseph 
M. Rogers, L. M. A. Roy, Mrs. Clarence J. Sapp, Dr. 
H. B. Shuman, R. L. Sleeth, Jr., Miss Ethelwyn Sweet, 
L. H. Troutman, Jas. E. Underhill, Chas. Vandervelde, 
Eleanor W. Willard, Frank Wolcott and R. B. Zabriskie. 
These are contributors independent of any club or 
organization. 

The places and dates of exhibition of the Salon will 
be published each month in our regular department of 
photographic exhibitions. 


Advance in Color-Photography 


DuRING the past year or more, autochromists have 
made great advance in the use of their medium. They 
are no longer satisfied with the mechanical rendering of 
colors because, perhaps, of the wonderful nature and 
simplicity of the process. They have learned by per- 
sonal investigation that the autochrome is a flexible 
medium, yielding to the wishes of the practitioners, who 
are now able to express their individuality as color- 
interpreters. 

Among the most ardent and successful autochromists 
of this country is Alfred Homes Lewis, of New York, 
whose productions have been frequently mentioned in 
these columns. On his return home from Bar Harbor, 
Maine — where he has established his summer studio —- 
he kindly arranged for the benefit of a number of artists 
and connoisseurs an impromptu exhibition of last sum- 
mer’s work. Among the numerous plates shown were 
the extensive and magnificent gardens and estates of 
wealthy residents of Bar Harbor. In all these floral dis- 
plays the natural subtleties and tenderness of the various 
tints were exquisitely interpreted. The inconstant 
appearance of lawn and verdure, of trees, mountain, sea 
and sky, influenced as they are by changing light and 
atmospheric conditions, was depicted with fine, artistic 
judgment. Mr. Lewis also exhibited a series of stereo- 
scopic autochromes, truly the last word in color-realism. 
Workers who are not familiar with this form of color- 


photography should give it their immediate attention. 
The results are simply astonishing. Mr. Lewis displayed 
also a number of small autochrome home-portraits of 
children, which could be easily mistaken for successful 
daguerreotypes. . These autochrome miniatures should 
have quite a vogue, for those we saw were extremely 
beautiful. Mr. Lewis makes them in the homes of 
patrons by flashlight. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


Mr. Hurgr Cuow, of Canton, and Mr. Bau Ching Cha, 
of Shanghai, China, have enrolled at the college for the 
photographic course. These young men speak English 
fluently and are very progressive representatives of the 
new republic. 

Mr. F. L. Thomas, who took a course in photography 
this spring, has opened a studio for photo-finishing and 
home-portraiture in Portland, Maine, and reports busi- 
ness excellent. 

Mr. Guy R. Reynolds, who took a position last month 
in an engraving-plant at Mobile, Ala., surprised his 
friends by announcing that he had been married several 
months to Miss Anna Margworth, of this city. They 
will make their future home in Mobile. 

Mr. Lawrence Day and Mr. L. L. Merrill, who have 
been spending the summer in Wisconsin and Ontario, 
respectively, have resumed their work at the College of 
Engraving. 


Department of Photography 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


THE photographic department of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute has shown unusual activity in planning the work for 
the coming year. Great praise should be accorded to the 
officers of the department, which is composed of the fol- 
lowing prominent workers: William E. Macnaughtan, 
pres't, Charles B. Denny, vice-pres’t, Richard M. Coit, 
see’y, and James W. Kent, treas. 

Among the many attractive features of the prospectus 
is a course of instruction in artistic photography, to be 
given by Clarence H. White at the quarters of the de- 
partment in the Academy of Music. The tuition-fee for 
members of the Institute is $10; for others, $14. Full 
information regarding this course will be furnished by 
Clarence H. White, Columbia University; or at the 
Institute office. 

A special course of instruction on the rudiments of 
photography will be given by Wm. H. Zerbe, in the 
same place. This includes every technical department 
in photography, and should form a practical preparation 
for those who wish to become photographic specialists. 
The fee for the entire course is $10; for non-mem- 
bers, $14. 

There will also be a series of demonstrations in photo- 
pictorial processes, to be conducted under the general 
supervision of Samuel Holden, also in the same place. 

There will also be an important loan-exhibition during 
the first week in December, 1912, in the art-galleries of 
the department, 174 Montague Street, Brooklyn. The 
work shown will be examples of the best in pictorial 
photography. Noted pictorialists throughout the coun- 
try will be invited to exhibit. A full announcement will 
be made in the autumn. 

Everyone interested in technical or pictorial photo- 
graphy, and who can avail himself of these unusual 
opportunities, which will be conducted under the most 
favorable auspices possible, should apply immediately 
for information to the Secretary of the Department of 
Photography, Academy of Music Building, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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A BOON TO CRAFTSMEN 
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&. 4 
‘““WITH OTHER PHOTOGRAPHERS,” by Ryland W. Phillips 
72 pages; about 100 illustrations. Size,9%x12. Price, cloth, $2.50, sent express-paid 
“ Describes and illustrates the studio-methods of America’s foremost portraitists: the model during 
the exposure, the source and method of lighting, the direct result and the finished print. The volume is 


a most creditable achievement, the typography, half-tone plates, paper and binding representing the 
highest degree of technical superiority.” — (PHoTo-Era for September.) 


Orders received and promptly filled by 


PHOTO-ERA; WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 











Extracts from Letters Addressed to the Publisher 


“T greatly appreciate your discreet publicity, and take this opportunity 
to tell you that our last advertisement in PHOTO-ERA brought us over one 
hundred serious inquiries, i.e., within ten days after its publication.” 


(American Branch of a Well-Known European Firm.) 


“I shall resume my advertisement in PHOTO-ERA in April or May, 
not before, because I am still busy filling orders resulting from my last 
brief advertising campaign in PHOTO-ERA last summer.” 


(An American Optical Firm.) 


“T am sending electro by express for another half-page advertisement 
in your November issue. You will be pleased to know that the returns 
from my last two advertisements in your estimable magazine have been 
magnificent. I compliment you upon your success.” , 


(A Well-Known Book-Publishing Firm.) 











Puoro-Era the Blue Book of Photographic Advertising 
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